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Preface 


In a report prepared by the Ministry of Municipal 
Affairs in 1982, entitled, Older Industrial Areas: 
Strategies for Improvement, a need for renewal 
activity was identified for established older indus- 
trial areas in Ontario communities. That report rec- 
ommended that, before any type of improvements 
be contemplated, an economic and planning re- 
view be undertaken to determine the market feasi- 
bility and scope for local municipal improvement 
activities, 


As a result of that report, the Ministry has prepared 
this publication to: 


e inform you (the municipal official, the industri- 
alist and the public) of the nature of older 
industrial areas; 


e to share our findings about older industrial 
areas based on six representative municipal 
case studies; 


e to suggest a methodology to evaluate 
whether or not these areas should continue in 
industrial use or be allowed to convert to an- 
other use; 


e to provide guidance on the content of a De- 
velopment Plan to revitalize these areas and 
the process to implement the plan. 


As well, the report takes the approach that a mu- 
nicipality should consider older industrial areas to 
be part of the community's land inventory for over- 
all community economic development. These ar- 
eas may have been traditionally overlooked in the 
past as suitable industrial locations because at- 
tention was focused on the develooment of new 
suburban industrial parks. 
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Introduction 


Older Industrial Areas 


In general, older industrial areas are portions of 
Ontario cities and towns that developed prior fo 
the advent of planning and development controls. 
They developed either as greenfield sites on what 
were then the edges of these communities, or else 
in the core areas of these same communities. 
While they contain a variety of industrial uses, they 
are generally represented by a number of the tra- 
ditional industrial operations such as tanneries, 
shoe manufacturers, steel producers, heavy ma- 
chinery manufacturers, woollen-knitting mills, 
foundries and machine shops. As some of these 
industries declined or moved away from these lo- 
cations, the buildings have been left vacant or 
reused by other types of industrial operations. In 
some instances the lands have been rezoned to 


other land uses and the buildings converted to 
commercial and/or residential uses. 


Trang 


Or in suburban greenfield locations which were eventu- 


ally surrounded by residential development. 


The markets and manufacturing processes that 
gave rise to older industrial areas have changed 
considerably since the areas were first developed. 
In addition, these areas, which originally were dis- 
crete industrial districts, have been encroached 
upon over time by residential, commercial and 
other non-industrial uses which now constrain the 
functioning of these areas for industry. 


(Appendix A. provides a detailed overview of the 
trends operative in industrial areas over the last 
century. It provides the context for those interested 
readers in the events that have shaped current 
industrial land use patterns in municipalities.) 


Problems / Deficiencies 
Anumber of problems and deficiencies are found 
in older industrial areas. They range from those 
associated with municipal infrastructure to the im- 
age and marketing of the areas as places for in- 
dustry. The following summarizes the types of 
problems and deficiencies identified by over 
ninety (90) industrial property owners responding 
to aseries of interviews in six case study municipali- 
ties. 

e Land use compatibility and conflict 

e Municipal infrastructure deficiencies 

e Vacant buildings and underutilized space 

° Transportation and access problems 

e Insufficient off-street parking 

e Some structures have little reuse potential 


e Property appearance and maintenance 


e Market pressure for redevelopment to com- 
mercial/residential use. 


e Private utility deficiencies ie. hydro, gas 
e Little private incentive to maintain the area 
e Image as an unattractive location 


e Untried markets for redevelopment as indus- 
trial use 


e Lack of promotion of the area for industrial 
investment 


Given these general findings, specific Concerns 
identified are presented as follows under the 
headings of market analysis, building conditions, 
municipal infrastructure and land use. 


om it 


Unbuffered industrial operations create visual intrusion 
into residential neighbourhoods. 


Congested access for large transport trucks caused by 
narrow road rights-of-way. 
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Older industrial buildings left vacant create an air of 
neglect. 


Pa 


Former warehouse type building has limited use poten- 
tial for alternate type of industrial use. 
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Lack of sufficient off-street parking adds to congestion Maintenance of outdoor storage areas and fencing is 
on public roadways. needed. 


The lack of sufficient capacity in franchise utility systems 
may inhibit expansion of existing industry in the area. 


With little public attention to maintenance, there is less 
incentive for private property maintenance. 


The areas offer untried locations for new industrial devel- 
opment. 


Although vacant lands are available in industrial areas, a 
marketing plan needs to be developed. 


Market Analysis 


a variety of industries operate in older indus- 
trial areas ranging from traditional manufac- 
turers to wholesale, distribution and retail 
establishments. 


over 45% of the firms have been at their 
present location for over 25 years. 


manufacturing activities accounted for less 
than 50% of the total number of businesses. 


some 34% of firms have growing floor space 
requirements while 66% remain stable. 


the principal reasons given for locating in the 
area, (excluding historical) are transporta- 
tion, (55% of firms) and market proximity, (37% 
of firms). 


major disadvantages cited by firms which af- 
fect their operations are infrastructure defi- 
ciencies (24% of firms) and area image, (23% 
of firms). 


¢ new firms choosing to locate in these areas 
over the last five years were judged to be 
either stable or experiencing some growth. 


e 65% of the businesses expected to continue 
to use their sites for industrial type activities 
(manufacturing and warehousing). 


Building Conditions 


e while a number of types of industrial struc- 
tures of varying age, size and design were 
found in the study areas, as a group they are 
structurally sound for continued industrial 
use. 


Lee The condition of surrounding property has an impact on 
e building obsolescence should be viewed as the perception of the eet Rou is 


a process and not as an absolute condition, 
thus improvements can be made on a contin- 


uing basis. Municipal Infrastructure 


e certain structural changes cannot be easily 
made to some types of buildings, while others 
can be structurally improved with little diffi- 
culty. 


e industries judged the condition of municipal 
infrastructure to be a major problem in the 
older industrial areas. 


e the condition and width of roads cause the 


e j | ; : , 
cosmetic improvements can be made fo industries operational and safety concerns, 


these buildings and surrounding property in 
order to improve the physical appearance of 


the properties. eg. narrow road rights-of-way present prob- 


lems for large trucks because the intersection 
turning radius is too small. 


e energy conservation improvements can be 
made to these buildings and in many cases it 
is quite necessary that it be done. 


e open culverts or ditches pose operational 
problems for some industrial activities using 
truck transport. 


e lack of off-street parking on private properties 
causes congestion on street rights-of-way. 


e absence of or poor maintenance of side- 
walks and other services such as lighting and 
transit shelters. 


e surcharge overflow in Combined sanitary/ 
storm sewers, is A Major concern. 


Land Use 


e inmany cases the properties are built to maxi- 
mum allowable zoning standards, resulting in 
no space for expansion. 


¢ many areas are changing character from 


The actual structural condition of the building might be purely industrial to service commercial/indus- 
quite good. trial activity. 


¢ because of location there may be some pres- 
sure to redevelop lands located central to the 
core of the community to retail/commercial 
use, 


e land use problems exist at the interface of 
older industrial areas with adjacent residen- 
tial uses. 


® municipally owned, vacant lands are not well 
maintained in these areas. 


e road patterns and circulation could be im- 
proved through resubdivision of large par- 
cels of land found in these older industrial 
areas. 


Existing Opportunities 


The case studies also pointed to a number of op- 
portunities that are found to exist in these older 
industrial areas. 


These areas: 


e Representa significant investment in existing 
infrastructure that can be improved at mini- 
mal cost. 


e Account for industrial employment densities 
equal to those found in suburban industrial 
parks. 


e Contain an existing stock of buildings that is 
generally in good structural condition and 
with potential for reuse. 


e Offer economically viable locations for serv- 
ice industries that are oriented to local mar- 
kets. 


e Provide opportunities for increased building 
site coverage that maximizes the use of serv- 
iced urban land. 


© Contain vacant sites for redevelopment and 
infill develooment opportunities. 


e Contribute to the tax base of the community. 


Municipal Benefits 


These problems/deficiencies and opportunities 
suggest that the potential for industrial land use 


change will be greatest in the older, most tradi- 
tional industrial areas of our communities. As our 
economy continues to move through a period of 
structural change, these traditional industrial ar- 
eas may be given up to other land use activities if 
no action is taken now to understand the opportu- 
nities for revitalization of these locations. Local de- 
cision-makers, therefore, need to examine these 
areas and shape the changes occurring in them 
for the long term benefit of the community. Older 
industrial areas need to be considered as key land 
and employment resources in the community. The 
future use of these resources should be evaluated 
from several perspectives to best determine their 
long term management and to assess their poten- 
tial to accommodate the economic change Cur- 
rently taking place in the structure of our 
communities. Industrial area revitalization should 
be encouraged and implemented on a selective 
basis, keeping and strengthening the most viable 
older industrial areas and managing the transition 
of other less marketable industrial areas to differ- 
ent land uses. 


The municipal benefits to be derived from indus- 
trial revitalization include: 


Maximizing the use of existing infrastructure 


e Municipalities can save on the extension of 
trunk services to new areas. The relatively mi- 
nor infrastructure repairs in the older areas 
are generally less costly than new Servicing. 


Public expenditures can stimulate private invest- 
ment 


e Expenditures on public improvements have 
traditionally had some impact on private in- 
vestment in downtown areas and residential 
areas. Revitalization of older industrial areas 
should share this potential spin-off by provid- 
ing additional locations for economic devel- 
opment and job creation. 


Retain potential for employment opportunities 


© Revitalization of an area should assist in main- 
taining existing employment levels. While less 
quantifiable, the degree to which “potential” 
is maintained to create employment oppor- 
tunities in such locations may also constitute 
a net benefit to the municipality in terms of a 
choice of employment centres. 


Maintain tax base of the area 


e The existing tax base of a community should 
be maintained and enhanced through pub- 
lic and private improvements to an industrial 
area if these improvements result in an in- 
crease in the community’s assessment base 
for taxation purposes. 


Planning and Implementation Process 


The process used to carry out the planning and 
implementation of revitalization within an older in- 
dustrial area consists of a number of phases*. 
These phases are shown diagrammatically in Fig- 
ure 1. Each of these phases corresponds to a sub- 
sequent section of this report. 


Figure1 Planning and Implementation Process 


The first section of this report deals with phase one, 
Begin The Process. At this stage, it is important to 
obtain the level of public and private commitment 
necessary to undertake an evaluation of the revi- 
talization potential of the older industrial area in 


the community. Part of this commitment is the need 
for the municipal council to commit staff and finan- 
cial resources to carry out an area study. 


The second section presents the list of the eco- 
nomic and planning considerations used to Deter- 
mine Area Viability and represents essentially 
phase two of the process. It identifies the data 
requirements to ascertain the marketability of the 
area, the development potential, the infrastruc- 
ture analysis, the assessment of building condition, 
and the land use issues central to carrying out the 
evaluation. 


Once viability has been evaluated, (both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively), the third section of the 
report notes the range of decisions that can be 
made by a municipal council relating to an indus- 
trial area. Phase three addresses the need to 
Make a Decision to prepare a Development Plan, 
or follow alternative courses of action with regard 
to an area. If the municipality decides to initiate 
revitalization activities, it would then commit re- 
sources to preparation of the plan. 


The fourth section of the report lists the information 
that is required to Prepare the Develooment Plan. 
This forms the fourth phase of the study. 


The fifth phase is to Approve and Implement the 
plan. In this phase, any legislative approvals re- 
quired to implement the land use component of 
the Development Plan have to be obtained. As 
well, the strategy for the remaining elements of the 
plan has to be implemented. This information is 
presented in section five of the report. 


The sixth and final phase of the process is to Moni- 
tor the progress of the Development Plan making 
adjustments as necessary to carry out improve- 
ments. Section six of the report presents information 
on monitoring the Development Plan. 


*The detailed activity chart for the process described above is 
shown in Figure 2. and is the last page of this report. For details 
of the process, please open to the chart and read it in conjunc- 
tion with the text. This chart can be easily adapted to meet local 
circumstances and can be used for study preparation. 


1. Begin the Process 


Who’s Involved 


The actors in the process represent both public 
and private sector interests. As shown in Figure 2. 
they include the: 


e Industrialists/real estate community 


e Municipal economic development depart- 
ment 


e Municipal planning department 


e Municipal public works/traffic/parks depart- 
ment 


e Municipal building department 
e Local residents 


These actors all play important and varying roles in 
determining an area’s potential for industrial use. 
Figure 2. indicates the inputs required from each 
participant at the appropriate point in the proc- 
ess. 


Create a Public / Private Commitment 


It is essential that cooperation and input be re- 
ceived from the industrial property owners in the 
area. This will involve creating a willingness on their 
behalf to take part in the assessment of an area's 
revitalization potential. Without support and com- 
mitment from the industrial property owners, the 
usefulness of carrying out an evaluation of revital- 
ization potential could be limited. It is important, 
therefore, that the municipality approach and talk 
to industrial property owners in an area to get their 
input into the process at the outset. This input can 
be gained in several ways but one of the most 
effective is by municipal officials arranging meet- 
ings with property owners at their place af busi- 
ness. 


Once private sector support has been given and 
council has agreed to proceed with the study, the 
Planning Department, or any other appropriate 
agency such as the Economic Development De- 
partment, should be given the responsibility for 
bringing together this variety of interests. The de- 
partment should then prepare terms of reference 
for the study to determine economic and land use 
viability of the selected older industrial area. The 


terms of reference should be directed towards im- 
plementing the findings on the area if it is judged 
to be viable for revitalization. 


On the basis of the proposed terms of reference, 
municipal council would then be able to decide 
whether or not to proceed with the proposed study. 
lf council does decide to proceed, both financial 
and staff resources from the various municipal de- 
partments then have to be provided to carry out 
the work. Incidentally, if municipal staff does not 
have the range of skills needed to carry out the 
economic and planning analysis, council should 
be prepared to engage consultants with the nec- 
essary specialized skills. 


At this stage it may be advisable for municipal 
council to appoint a project coordinator. This role 
may be filled by a member of the planning depart- 
ment or a qualified individual from another munic- 
ioal department. The coordinator must have the 
project management skills and the authority fo 
assign appropriate roles to staff within the individ- 
ual municipal departments to carry out the study. 
As noted above, the roles of study participants, 
their inouts and their responsibilities are set out in 
Figure 2. 
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2. Determine Area Viability 


The evaluation methodology presented in this sec- 
tion is based on the approach used to assess each 
of the older industrial areas in the case study com- 
munities. It presents a list of economic and plan- 
ning considerations which should be addressed 
by a municipality which wants to assess the poten- 
tial for revitalizing an older industrial area located 
in the community. These considerations combine 
both quantitative and qualitative measures to de- 
termine an area’s viability for continued industrial 
use. In order of priority these considerations are as 
follows: 


e Marketability (demand) of space in the area; 


e Development potential (supply) of vacant 
land and buildings in the area; 


e Condition and suitability of the stock of 
buildings and structures for continued indus- 
trial activity; 


¢ Condition and capacity of the hard and soft 
infrastructure in the area to support industry; 
and, 


¢ Compatibility between industrial land use 
and other types of land use activity. 


All five concerns must be realistically assessed to 
determine the costs and benefits of any specific 
strategy to revitalize an area for industrial use. For 
example, falling demand for industrial buildings 
will nullify any effort to improve municipal infra- 
structure for industrial purposes. Likewise, A mar- 
keting effort to attract new industrial activity or 
developer investment in an area may be unsuc- 
cessful without a corresponding effort to improve 
area infrastructure deficiencies. 


Sources of Information 


In order to carry out the economic and planning 
evaluation, primary research is essential. The as- 
sembly of this data requires site visits to the indus- 
trial area to administer a marketing questionnaire 
to the property owners, to carry out a building 
evaluation and to assess the condition of the mu- 
nicipal infrastructure. (See Appendices B and C). 


Secondary research using sources such as Statis- 
tics Canada and local and provicial economic 
develooment studies provide useful data on the 


condition of the local economy. If there is a local 
economic development department, it may have 
information about the industrial composition of the 
community developed by community-wide  sur- 
veys of the department. This information should 
include data on labour force characteristics and 
industry sector information * 


The municipal engineering department is the 
source of information on changes to existing mu- 
nicipal infrastructure such as the installation of new 
sewer or water pipes to serve an area. This informa- 
tion is ususlly available in map form. The depart- 
ment should also be a source of information on the 
condition of existing road surfaces, the presence 
of curbing etc. as well as any schedule for pro- 
posed improvements as part of the municipal cap- 
ital budget. The municipal roads department is the 
source of information related to traffic flow into and 
out of the area. 


The municipal building department should have 
records on improvements that have been made to 
the buildings in the study area. This department 
can also provide information on the level of new 
investment in older areas relative to develooment 
in newer areas. They may also be able to provide 
information about the type of use that is made of 
building expansions or additions in the older in- 
dustrial area. 


The local industrialist/real estate Community is a 
good source of information about current market 
activity and commentary on the market potential 
of an older area. Discussion with local realtors and 
developers can give a strong indication of the 
levels of risk that the private development commu- 
nity operates with. These types of discussions will 
give the municipality a better understanding of 
local development forces. 


Market Potential (Demand) 


Since the market thrust in recent years has been 
toward new industrial parks, the market potential 
of many of these older areas may not have been 
analyzed for some time. In determining potential 


*The level of secondary data collected is based on a cost 
factor. Many of the private sector sources of industrial informa- 
tion may be cost prohibitive. However it is important that a 
community use information which is of sufficient quality to carry 
out the analysis. This decision must be made by the coordinator 
at the outset of the study. 


demand, possible new and renovated space 
should be attractive to firms with locational criteria 
similar to firms already in the area. The demand for 
continued and intensified use of the lands and the 
buildings is key to understanding the future pros- 
pects and, thus, the viability of revitalizing the 
area. 


The assessment of market potential should con- 
sider: 


Community Economic Trends 


The evaluation of Community economic trends 
highlights changes taking place within the eco- 
nomic structure of the community. At the commu- 
nity level, this evaluation provides an indication of 
the market potential for industries which find the 
community attractive for their business activity. This 
evaluation should be carried out using a minimum 
of a ten year time period because such a time 


period will serve to smooth out any major variations 
in the trends which could be caused by a “one 
time occurrence” such as the closure of a major 
industry in the community. A number of indicators 
can be used to determine these trends. The evalu- 
ation should consider the following: 


e identifying community-wide economic 
trends; 


e relating the area economic trends to these 
community trends; 

e undertaking market research; and, Industrial Composition: As shown in Table 41., an 
analysis of the industrial composition of the labour 
force will show which sectors have experienced 
growth and those which have declined over the 
study period. From this analysis an indication of the 
recent change in employment activity may high- 
light future growth prospects. 


e identifying target markets. 


Table 1 Labour Force Composition by Industry Group, 1971-1981 


IN /98/. COMMUNITY BUSIVE SE 

ANDO PERSONAL SERV/ 

RPEPRESENTEOD A ieee 
PROPORTION OF LABOUR FoORC 
EMPLOYMENT THAN MANLUFA CURING 
INOUSTRY EMPLOYMENT. 


IN 197/ THE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY GROUP REPRESENTED 

A LARGER PROPORTION OF 

LABOUR FORCE EMPLOYMENT 

THE SERVICE SECTOR EMPLOYMENT. 


1981 CHANGE 


% 
1,420 2.3 69.0 
12630) 2en.c 20.7 
3,370 9.5 22.0 
3,675 6.0 39.2 
10,250 16.9 51.0 
2,880 4.7 99.3 
T7995 omen it 59.2 
2,470 4.09 33.5 
1,040 UA —65.3 


INDUSTRY GROUP 


Primary 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Transportation , Communication 


14,335 
2,750 
2,640 
6,790 
1,445 

11,330 
1,850 
2,995 


Trade 

Finance , Insurance , Real Estate 
Commercial Business ,. Personal Services 
Public Administration , Defence 

Industry - Not Applicable 


44,965 60,430 100.0 + 34.4 


ALTHOUGH MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
INCREASED (N PERCENTAGE TERMS, 
THE FATE OF _/NCREASE_ WAS MUCH 
LESS THAN THAT EXPERIENCED 1 
THE FRADE; FINANCE, /NSHRAINCE, 
AREAL ESTATE, AND COMMUNITY, 
BUSINESS, ANP PERSONAL SERVICES 
/NOUSTRIES EMPLOYMEY 7. 


THE COMMUNITY EXPERIENCED 
OVERALL LABOUR FORCE GROW. 


Source: Census of Canada, 19814 (Information shown is derived from tabulations for the City of St. Catharines, Ontario). 
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Occupational Mix: The occupational mix of the 
labour force may give insights into the types of 
industry potential for the community ie. which sec- 
tors to target such as research and development, 


metal manufacturing, service warehousing. (Table 
2.) 


Industrial Building Permits: A review of industrial 
building permit activity will signal how the market is 
performing at the community level. It will give an 
indication of the demand for space in the commu- 
nity for new construction as compared to the ex- 
pansion of existing facilities. 


Firms by Industry Sector: An ordering of the firms by 
industry sector will indicate the historical growth 
pattern and the potential for new firms in the com- 
munity, (Table 3 and 4.) 


Area Economic Trends 


Having identified the general economic trends in 
the community, a detailed evaluation of the indus- 
trial area seeks to discover if the same community- 
wide trends are evident in the older established 
area. This is best completed by using the informa- 
tion collected from the marketing survey of existing 
industrialists and businessmen in the area. (See 
Appendix C). These trends should be assessed 
over a ten year time period to draw comparisons 
with the community-wide trends. 


The key considerations are: 


reasons for locating in the area; 

type of industry and activity carried out; 
occupational mix of employees; 

number of employees —- by industry and activ- 
ity; and, 

e number of new firms — by industry and activity 
in the area. 


Market Assessment 


To analyze the potential demand in these areas, a 
market assessment is carried out. The market re- 
search should identify and compare: 


e industrial lease rates in the area and the 
community; 


e industrial land costs in the area and the com- 
munity; 


e building and land absorption rates for indus- 
trial use in the area and the community; 


e building renovation vs new construction 
costs; 


e rates of return acceptable to developer/in- 
vestor in an “untried” area such as an older 
industrial area; and, 


Table 2. Occupation by Major Groups For Selected Towns, 1971-1981 


OCCUPATION MAJOR GROUPS 


Managerial , Administrative and Related 
Teaching and Related 

Medicine and Health 

Technological , Social , Religious , 
Artistic and Related 
Clerical and Related 
Sales 

Service 

Primary 

Processing 
Machining , Products 
Fabricating , Assembly and Repair 
Construction Trades 
Transportation Equipment 

Other 

Not Stated 


HIGHLIGHTED CATEGORIES 
ALL SHOWED H/OH RATES 
OF GROWTH 


CHANGE 
% 
147.7 
30.1 
44.0 


84.4 
47.4 
24.8 
62.2 
35.8 
PREV) 


28.9 
1620 
23.8 

8.8 


Source: Census of Canada, 1981 (Information shown is derived from tatoulations for the City of St. Catharines, Ontario). 


¢ municipal policy on non-industrial intrusion in 
these areas. 


Because the areas are relatively small in size and 
have a moderate rate of leasing and sale activity, 
extrapolations will likely be necessary. These ex- 
trapolations should be based on the findings dem- 
onstrated by the past trends, tempered with a 
good common sense approach about realistic 
market opportunities for the area. By the way, his- 
toric demand figures should not be relied upon 
exclusively for future trends, especially in cases 
where a limited supply of industrial soace has 
been available. 


Market Targeting 


A further way to assess potential demand, beyond 
historic trends and extrapolations, is to target the 
area for certain industrial sectors and assess the 
size of the target market. In so doing, it is critical to 
match the attributes of the area with the needs of 
industry in that particular sector. The key attributes 
of many of these areas are: 


e average or below average market rates for 
space for lease or purchase; 


e proximity to support services found in the 
downtown area; 


Table 3 Number of Firms and Employees by Manufacturing Sector, 1978 


Industry 


NO 
O 


Food & Kindred 

Tobacco Manufacturing 
Textile Products 

Apparel from Fabrics 
Lumber & Wood 

Furniture & Fixtures 

Paper & Allied 

Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals & Allied 
Petroleum & Related 
Rubber & Plastic 

Leather & Leather Products 
Stone, Clay, Glass 

Primary Metal Industry 
Fabricated Metals 
Machinery except Electrical 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equipment 
Professional & Scientific 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 


Total 


N 
G7) JES INS) CS COS 


—> 


) BS 
CORON ANA®]=]—NW = 


Size of Firms by Number of Employees 
Size 

1-4 

5-9 
10-19 
20-49 
50-99 
1400-199 
200-499 
500-999 
4000 + 


No. of % of 
Employees Employees 
344 
0.00 
2.24 
0.70 
Zs 
0.14 
2.44 
AP 
0.45 
0.22 
0.05 
Osis 
AGA, 
204 
9.59 
6.64 
Avo 
58.92 
0.39 
2.49 


100.00 


Source: Scott's Industrial Directory (Information shown is derived from tabulations for the City of St. Catharines, Ontario). 


¢ abuilding stock suitable for smaller users and 
assembly of small products; and, 


¢ location for expansion of existing business. 


Development Potential (Supply) 


Generally lands in older industrial areas are in the 
control of several owners who may be industrialists 
or holders of revenue-producing buildings. As a 
consequence, there is not a common developer 
or group of developers servicing and marketing 
this type of area in a systematic fashion. Because 
Of this itis difficult to immediately identify how much 
land is available for development or redevelop- 
ment in these areas compared to land available in 
a new industrial park. * 


To overcome the problems posed by multiple own- 
ership, the assessment of develooment potential 
(supply) should include the following: 


e the pattern and level of land utilization 
throughout the area; 


¢ an understanding of the future intentions of 
the area firms; and, 


e planning regulations applied in the area, 
i.e. zoning by-laws, site plan control. 


“While the split between user owned and investor owned build- 
ings fluctuates, an average split would be 65% owned - 35% 
investor. 


Table 4. Number of Firms and Employees by Manufacturing Sector, 1982 


Industry 


Food & Kindred 

Tobacco Manufacturing 
Textile Products 

Apparel from Fabrics 
Lumber & Wood 

Furniture & Fixtures 

Paper & Allied 

Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals & Allied 
Petroleum & Related 
Rubber & Plastic 

Leather & Leather Products 
Stone, Clay, Glass 

Primary Metal Industry 
Fabricated Metals 
Machinery except Electrical 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equipment 
Professional & Scientific 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 


Total 


NO NO 
ISS (GS) JSS SY] Cn GQ) SS 


— 


res 
OOCOMN=—-AORKBRNO OH 


Size of Firms by Number of Employees 
Size 

4-4 

5-9 
140-19 
20-49 
50-99 
100-199 
200-499 
500-999 
4000+ 


No. of 
Employees 


% of 
Employees 

425 
0.00 
1.85 
O77 
2.60 
0.09 
3:45 
ZA 
O74 
0.09 
0.24 
4.42 
0.62 
349 
ieee 
7.88 
0.04 

52.48 
A/O 
0.56 


100,00 


Source: Scott's Industrial Directory (Information shown is derived from tabulations for the City of St. Catharines, Ontario). 
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Pattern and Level of Land Utilization 


Land utilization in these areas is a result of several 
factors including: 


e type of industry and need of space for out- 
door storage and parking; 


e surplus land that may have been held for 
expansion purposes; 


¢ actual and perceived land values; 

e the space available in vacant buildings; 
e health of industry; and, 

¢ capacity of existing services in the area. 


As shown in Figure 3., the amount of vacant and 
underutilized land should be identified from exist- 
ing base mapping of the area. This analysis is the 
first assessment of develooment potential. 


Type of Industry: The pattern and level of land 
utilization can be categorized by general industry 


types, 


Heavy manufacturers tend to have low site cover- 
age with large areas for open storage, due in part 
to the large commodities produced. 


Distribution and transportation firms tend to have 
lower than average coverage to accommodate 
large numbers of truck movements and trailer stor- 
age. 


Light manufacturers and offices have the highest 
site coverage with no need for outdoor storage 
space. 


As the industrial mix changes in an area, the land 
utilization rate will likely change. The potential for 
greater utilization should increase as heavy manu- 
facturers relocate or mature industries decline or 
close. 


Surplus Land: The desire and need for surplus 
lands for future expansion should be considered 
as another factor influencing the land utilization 
pattern. The growth rate of specific firms and sec- 
tors in the economy should identify those firms with 
expansion potential. 


However, the need for this land and/or building 
asset is viewed differently by some industrialists. It is 
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not uncommon that a mature industry may have 
an historic surplus of land that has never been 
disposed of. It must be recognized that a certain 
level of “apparent” surplus will likely exist in most 
areas to accommodate this expansion. 


Land Values: Land values, both actual and per- 
ceived (or speculative), have an impact on utiliza- 
tion. Higher cost lands tend to have greater site 
coverage. Large expansive firms, requiring large 
areas of open storage, tend to locate in the least 
expensive industrial areas. Consequently, land 
values within the older industrial area should be 
compared to other industrial property in the com- 
munity. 


Vacant Buildings: The supply of vacant space 
should be considered in the assessment of devel- 
opment potential. This soace should be assessed 
for its desirability for new uses. Building suitability to 
meet the requirements of new industry locating in 
the area should be considered of prime impor- 
tance. 


Health of Industry: Land and building utilization 
will also vary according to the health of local in- 
dustry. This utilization can be expected to vary in a 
predictable manner through the normal business 
cycle except in instances of major structural 
changes to the local economy, 


Existing Municipal Services: Limitations in the ca- 
pacity of existing municipal services may in turn 
restrict the development potential as detailed in 
the community official plan. These capacities 
should be reviewed in light of decisions about 
change in the area. 


Future Intentions of Firms 


An inventory of land utilization requires further in- 
put before it can be translated into actual devel- 
opment potential. Some firms in an area are solid 
and long-established neighbours, while others are 
newcomers. An assessment of the future intentions 
of resident firms will assist in indentifying potential 
development opportunities*. The market survey of 
firms in the area also provides information such as: 


e length of residence; 


e historic growth trends; 


*While some perceptions are gathered from this information, 
the actual financial health of firms would not likely be available. 
Such a survey could be carried out at the commencement of 
the study process and monitored or updated as a regular 
activity. 
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¢ current expansion requirements; 
¢ locational preferences or problems; and, 
¢ employment levels. 


This information generates both potential supply 
and market demand information. From a supply 
perspective, it identifies static and declining firms 
in terms of floor area requirements, locational pref- 
erences or problems that may indicate potential 
relocation in the future. 


Planning Controls 


Planning policies and zoning regulations used in 
the community have an impact on the develop- 
ment potential of these areas. For example, the 
permissible site coverage for industrial lots may be 
dictated by lot setbacks and parking standards, or 
expressed as an absolute standard, i.e. 40 per- 
cent of the site. Therefore, the consideration of 
planning regulations from a market demand 
standpoint should include: 


e identification of constraints imposed by the 
community official plan on the development 
potential of the area; 


e anestimate of the “market” site coverage, i.e. 
what is actually built on the ground versus 
what is permitted by zoning regulations gov- 
erning the area; and, 


e anestimate of potential supply based on an 
apportioned permitted site coverage to the 
identified redevelooment sites (if any) in the 
older industrial area. 


Building Condition and Suitability 


Building condition is a function of the original de- 
sign and construction of the building and the 
amount of maintenance and upgrading invested 
in the building over the years. The structural integ- 
rity of the building is based on the original design 
loads and the existing condition. Older structures 
may not be structurally sound after extended peri- 
ods of minor settling and shifting and may not be 
able to be remedied at reasonable cost. 


The age and condition of major building systems, 
both mechanical and electrical, may pose limita- 
tions on the structure in terms of excessive operat- 
ing costs or deficient capabilities. The condition of 
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the facade may affect building efficiency (i.e. 
poorly insulated windows) and aesthetic appear- 
ance. 


Building suitability is a key factor in assessing the 
match between the building stock and the re- 
quirements of existing and new industry. The func- 
tional characteristics of a building, that is, how its 
component parts operate together, dictate the 
usefulness of the soace. These component parts 
include such items as the bay size, ceiling height, 
floor plate size, vertical movement systems, the me- 
chanical system, electrical system and so on. (For 
instance, a high rise building would not be useful 
above the fourth floor without an elevator.) The de- 
gree to which these functional characteristics of 
the building stock and industrial needs match is 
critical to the evaluation. 


The spread between optimal and existing condi- 
tions will reflect on the extent of renovation and 
repair necessary in the building inventory. While 
renovation is generally less costly than new con- 
struction, there is a sensitive balance between cost 
and benefit for industry. For example, professional 
experience shows that it is not cost effective to raise 
the ceiling height of an industrial plant from per- 
haps 3.65 mto 5.48 m, (12 to 18 feet), even though it 
would substantially benefit the operational effi- 
ciencies of the building. 


Building Conditions 


Various elements of the building should be consid- 
ered in order to evaluate the integrity of the struc- 
ture and the major building systems. It should 
include the following: 


e adescription of the building design and type 
of construction identifying major structural el- 
ements; 


e estimates of floor loads for ground level floors 
and upper story floors; 


e assessment of the building for signs of struc- 
tural stress (cracks in walls or sagging roof 
lines); 


e signs of deterioration of windows, roof sur- 
faces or condition of mortar and concrete; 


e the amount of insulation in the building; 


e condition and adequacy of the electrical 
and mechanical systems; 


signs of lack of building maintenance such as 
damaged columns or broken windows; and, 


building additions for structural integrity with 
the existing main structure(s). 


Property Conditions 


As noted before, property conditions refer to the 
remainder of the property and include the build- 
ing facade. Conditions to be considered in the 
evaluation include: 


the appearance and overall condition of the 
building facade; 


the surface condition of the space used for 
outside storage, and whether or not it is 
screened; 


the material used in the construction and 
condition of parking lot surfaces; 


the type of landscaping, and its mainte- 
nance; and, 


the surface drainage characteristics of the 
area. 


The results of the building and property assessment 
can be mapped using a very simple rating of 
“poor-fair-good”. This rating helps to identify the 
potential magnitude of improvements that may be 
required of private property Owners on an area- 
wide basis. Figure 4. provides an indication of the 
results of the building and property assessments. 


Infrastructure Condition and Capacity 


Industry has very specific hard service require- 


ments including such key elements as; good trans-: 


port access, reliable energy supplies, an 
adequate supply of water and a sufficient sewer- 
age discharge capacity. Increasingly industry has 
also demanded a higher standard of appear- 
ance in its immediate environment, particularly in 
new industrial parks. “Softer” municipal services 
such as public transit and developed park areas, 
as well as commercial support services such as 
local restaurants and banks have an impact on 
the attractiveness of one industrial area over an- 
other. 


The condition and capacity of this supporting in- 
frastructure is vital to industry from both a func- 
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tional and aesthetic point of view. Since “hard” 
infrastructure is primarily a Municipal responsibil- 
ity, it becomes one of the key levers by which the 
municipality can influence the land use pattern 
either through neglect, continued maintenance 
and/or upgrading. This factor is highlighted by the 
varying standards found throughout industrial ar- 
eas ina given municipality. The most recent devel- 
opments incorporate considerably higher 
standards that affect both the functioning and ap- 
pearance of the area. The oldest areas have the 
lowest standards and this gulf between new and 
old areas appears to be increasing. 


An evaluation* of municipal infrastructure should 
give consideration to the following: 


surface and sub-surface condition and ade- 
quacy of road width to accommodate trans- 
port trucks; 


condition and capacity of sanitary and/or 
storm sewers; 


condition and capacity of the water distribu- 
tion system; 


adequacy of franchise utilities - gas and hy- 
dro; and, 


cost estimates to improve identified defi- 
ciences. 


Surface and subsurface road conditions should be as- 
sessed. 


"Individual or collective requests by firms to the municipality for 
improvements could be considered as a trigger point for 
action, supplementing the technical evaluation by municipal 
staff that infrastructure usually receive. 


Figure 4 
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Municipal Roads 


Roads in the older area should be compared to 
current design standards to see how they vary in 
terms of pavement widths, intersection turning ra- 
dius and traffic flow standards. The condition of the 
roads should be assessed and priorized as to 
those in need of replacement, major repair or mi- 
nor maintenance. Figure 5. provides examples of 
types of improvements that could be identified for 
roads. 


ans 


Road width should be compared to modern day stana- 
ards. 


Sanitary/Storm Sewers 


The capacity of the system should be measured in 
terms of the ability to accept additional dis- 
charge. If the sewer is combined, special attention 
should be given to where separation may solve an 
existing problem. Sewer condition is a reflection of 


Storm drainage systems should be assessed for their abil- 
ity to carry off surface water. 


Deteriorated municipal services, such as clogged arain- 
age ditches, reflect municipal neglect of the area. 


the age and type of material used in construction. 
If infiltration is occurring, services may need repair 
or replacement. As well, open ditch storm water 
systems should be examined to see if they are func- 
tioning properly to remove surface runoff. 


User complaints provide an indication about how 
the existing system is operating. Continual user 
complaints about discharge, back-up or overflow 
in sanitary or storm services is an indication of po- 
tential problem areas. This information can be 
mapped as shown in Figures 6 and 7. 


Water Distribution 


As with sewer services, the condition of the water 
distribution system is a function of the age of the 
system and the type of construction. General defi- 
ciencies affecting capacity should be identified 
such as leakage or pressure malfunctions in the 
system. User complaints also give an indication 
about the operating efficiency of the system. Com- 
plaints generally arise because of insufficient pres- 
sure or volume of flow to support the industrial 


activity. Again, this information can be graphically 
depicted as shown in Figure 8. 


Franchise Utilities 


In some older industrial areas, the lack of sufficient 
energy capacity (electric or gas) could be an im- 
pediment to industrial growth or expansion. 


The availability of these services should be consid- 
ered in light of the industry mix currently found in 
the area and the provision for future demand 
based on the current and projected need for these 
services. 


Cost Estimates 


Cost estimates should be prepared to determine 
the order of magnitude of expenditures that would 
be necessary to bring the identified deficiencies 
up to local municipal standards. 


Land Use 


Land use considerations can be categorized into 
three broad areas. They include: 


e land use compatibility; 
e transportation improvements; and, 
¢ community planning and design. 


As shown in Figure 9, anumber of land use conflicts 
and problems in an older industrial area can be 
identified from the viewpoint of operating industry, 


Compatibility 


Industrial properties are being used for commer- 
cial activity along the arterial road frontages in 
industrial areas. Industrialists may perceive a lack 
of stability in land values and in the municipality's 
commitment to maintain the area for industrial use. 


The lack of barriers or buffers along industrial/resi- 
dential interfaces may cause industrialists difficul- 
ties in dealing with residential neighbours. 
Complaints may be registered with the municipal- 
ity or the property owners themselves regarding 
dust and dirt, noise or aesthetic appearance of 
the property and surroundings. 
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Commercial development along the edge of the indus- 
trual area. 


Many industrial areas lack sufficient open space to 
provide both local and community recreation ac- 
tivities. Vacant lands in the industrial area can be 
identified for such a purpose. 


Pockets of residential land use that may have de- 
veloped in an area as a result of the lack of plan- 
ning controls should be identified. Long term 
acquisition of these isolated properties may be 
contemplated. 


Fencing, screened by trees, provides a buffer. 


Transportation 


Industrial users may experience difficulty in gain- 
ing access fo their properties because of one way 
street patterns or narrow arterial roads which im- 


pede truck movement. Access may be through 
residential streets. 


Figure 6 
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Community Design 


Unlike newly created industrial parks, older indus- 
trial areas generally lack an identity as an indus- 
trial area in the community. 


Block size may be identified as a constraint to im- 
proved traffic circulation. In some instances it may 
be possible to identify future opportunities to com- 
plete or redevelop road networks. 


Areas of low land utilization may cause industrial- 
ists concern. They see vacant land which in many 
instances is not maintained. Low intensity of use 
may also indicate low levels of assessment, thus a 
perception of little municipal commitment to main- 
tain or improve the area. 


Access and egress to private property can be improved. 


Ingress-egress to industrial properties can be con- 
strained because of the width of entrances over 
culvert drainage systems. 


Railway corridors may service some of the proper- 
ties in the industrial areas. Removal of spur lines 
could free up available land where they are found 
to be not essential to servicing the area. 


Areas of low land utilization could be intensified through 
additional development. 


Summary and Options Report 


At this point in the process it will be possible to 
prepare a report to summarize the findings and 
tradeoffs concerning; 


Sa Se 


The removal of railway spurs opens up additional land for 


development. e market opportunities; 
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e development potential; 


e infrastructure deficiencies; 


e building and site deficiencies; and, 
e land use issues. 


The summary report should identify options and 
contain preliminary conclusions and recommen- 
dations. 


Another very important action at this stage of the 
process is to seek input from the industrial commu- 
nity, public and other affected parties regarding 
their views on the findings of the study. This input 
should be obtained through public information 
meetings where all parties are aware of the deci- 
sions that can be made concerning the area. 


Evaluate and Recommend 


Following the preparation of the summary report 
and input from the industrial/real estate commu- 
nity and the public, final recommendations are 
prepared to: 


e identify development feasibility; 


e priorize infrastructure deficiencies and pre- 
pare cost estimates; and, 


e establish building suitability for continued 
industrial use. 


These recommendations form the basis for the de- 
cision to take action as presented in the following 
section of the report. This is the major decision 
point in the process since at this stage either prep- 
aration of a detailed Develooment Plan will com- 
mence or the municipality will allow the area to 
undergo transition to other land use activities. 


A final observation on this step in the process is that 
while it is possible to identify and categorize the 
components that form the basis of the summary 
report, the actual decision that council must is very 
often not an easy one given the complexity of the 
interrelated issues that must be weighed from a 
political point of view by the elected body. That is 
why it is important that a full range of community 
views should be solicited prior making the deci- 
sion. 
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Figure 9 
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3. Decide to Take Action 


A decision to take action is based on the goal of 
retaining the land, the buildings and the existing 
infrastructure for continued industrial use. The justi- 
fication for the expenditure of public monies is 
based on the prospect that there is a reasonable 
likelinood that new private investment in the area 
can be levered if some municipal actions are car- 
ried out. 


The costs and benefits of a decision to take action 
are measured both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. Quantitative measures include the assess- 
ment of market demand for space, analysis of 
available supply and the assessment of infrastruc- 
ture condition. Qualitative measures address the 
level of local commitment to action by both the 
public and private sectors, the need for image 
improvements and the marketing of the area as 
part of the community land inventory for industrial 
use. For the most part, a decision to proceed 
should be made with as much hard data as possi- 
ble, although reuse of this resource may involve 
some element of risk since these areas are gener- 
ally untried from a market perspective. 


There are at least three decisions that a municipal- 
ity could make about the area. Municipal council 
could: 


e Decide to do nothing and let market forces 
naturally evolve the land use pattern in the 
community; 


e Decide to “manage” the transition of the 
area to other land uses, likely over a fairly 
long period of time; or, 


e Decide to actively pursue the revitalization of 
the area for industrial and employment op- 
portunities through a variety of municipal ini- 
tiatives. 


The second and third options suggest a concerted 
and planned response to the area and are ex- 
plained below. 


Transition Management 


This option would allow for managed change of 
the area from industrial land use to some other 
type of land use activity. In moving through a per- 
iod of land use transition, a number of consider- 
ations should be dealt with including: 


Da 


e developing a framework within the Official 
Plan to recognize the transition phase; 


e mitigating impacts between the remaining 
viable industrial activity and the new land 
uses i.e. traffic flow, nuisance effects; and, 


¢ providing a sound and rational way for a 
retreat from industrial activity using such 
tools as mixed zoning. 


Revitalization 


In the event that an area is judged to be viable for 
continued industrial use, council should give di- 
rection to the planning department or other identi- 
fied agency to carry out the preparation of a 
Development Plan. The preparation of the plan will 
require close cooperation between public offi- 
cials and private property owners. Cooperation is 
necessary to ensure that the range of individual 
and community interests are incorporated in the 
objectives of the plan. 
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4. The Development Plan 


What it Is 


The Development Plan is used to consolidate and 
priorize the information gathered by the various 
demand, supply, infrastructure, building, and land 
use assessments. The Development Plan should be 
comprehensive and incorporate: 


e An indication of which blocks or properties 
are to be encouraged to remain in industrial 
use and those that could undergo change to 
other land use; 


e An identification of key redevelopment and 
intensification sites where private develop- 
ment could be anticipated; 


e A priorized list of public infrastructure and 
image improvements directed at areas 
where private investment is probable; 


e A marketing plan designed to illustrate the 
potential of the area to the industrial, real 
estate and economic development com- 
munities; and, 


e A method for forming an industrial improve- 


ment association in the area made up of 
resident firms. 


Redevelopment Sites 


Key redevelopment sites are identified in Figure 10. 
These sites are identified through: 


¢ ananalysis of vacant land and buildings; 


e discussions with private owners about devel- 
oping surplus land; and, 


e redevelopment opportunities identified by 
the industrialists themselves. 


Appendix D. provides a number of example rede- 
velopment projects complete with conceptual de- 
sign drawings and development cost estimates, in 
1985 dollars. 


Functional and Image Improvements 


The existing situation concerning the need for 
functional and image improvements is depicted In 
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Figures 11 and 12*. As shown in Figures 13 and 14, 
functional improvements should be priorized ac- 
cording to the potential as identified in the rede- 
velopment sites. 


Functional improvements relate to the operational 
characteristics of the area. These are improve- 
ments that enhance the operational efficiency of 
the area for the industries already located there 
and include: 


e road and intersection improvements; 

e sewer and water system improvements; 

e sidewalk improvements; 

e street parking improvements; 

e access control improvements; and, 

e buffering industrial/residential edges. 
Appendix E. provides an approach to the use of 


Urban Design principles to address the Image of 
an older industrial area. 


Figure 15, The Development Plan (The Study Area) 
and Figure 16, Image Improvements, indicate the 
range of image improvements which, aside from 
making the area more attractive for existing firms, 
can contribute to the redevelooment of vacant 
lands and reuse of buildings. Image improvements 
should consist of: 


e provision of public open space; 
¢ coordinated signage programs; 
¢ area identification and design control; and, 


e landscaping and tree plantings. 


Municipal Marketing Initiatives 


A marketing program should be developed for the 
industrial area. Marketing of the industrial area is 
both a public and private responsibility. The follow- 


*Note that Figures 11, 13 and 15 represent the study area and 
that Figures 12, 14 and 16 represent a detailed street level 
portion of the larger study area. 


ing list highlights various elements which should be 
considered by municipal officials and the local 
industrial community when developing a market- 
ing program for an older industrial area. 


The industrial area should be recognized as 
part of the existing industrial land and build- 
ing inventory. It should be identified as a po- 
tential location for industry within a 
community-wide industrial develooment 
strategy. 


The municipality should consider establish- 
ing an Industrial Improvement Association to 
involve the area's industrial community in im- 
plementing the Development Plan. Their con- 
tinued input, feedback and ongoing support 
and discussion is critical to the implementa- 
tion of any potential spin-off improvements 
arising from the Development Plan in the pri- 
vate sector. 


The initiative should realize that public im- 
provements in the area should be driven by 
market potential (demand for soace) rather 
than development potential (supply of 
space). Improvements carried out should 
have regard for the potential to influence the 
redevelopment of the area or significant im- 
provement of existing firms. 


The municipality should consider the pur- 
chase of strategically located lands within 
the industrial area. These lands could be pur- 
chased to provide shared parking arrange- 
ments or to purchase open space to improve 
the image of the area. 


The municipality should provide develop- 
ment expertise to the industrialists through the 
community economic development office. 
This expertise would be provided to assist in- 
Gustrialists who would want to work up devel- 
opment proforma for their sites. 


This initiative considers creating an industrial 
identity and image for the area. An identity 
would provide a locational recognition that 
the area is in fact industrial in nature. Once 
the identity is created an image could be 
developed based on a specific theme for the 
area. This theme could be related to the ma- 
jor activities taking place within the area 
and/or a coordinated design theme through- 
out such as a signage program based on an 
improvement/design element or historical 
event/feature in the area. 
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The marketing initiative should consider 
broadening the market search for industrial 
activities which might logically find the envi- 
ronment of the older industrial area to be 
adequate to meet their locational needs. 
These industries may include those that need 
proximity to market and access to well-devel- 
oped existing transportation networks. In to- 
day’s economy, many of these industries 
might be found in the evolving industrial/serv- 
ice sector. 


Municipal officials should consider assisting 
prospective users of older vacant industrial 
property by placing them in contact with lo- 
cal property owners, developers or the real 
estate community. The initiative provides a 
networking informational role for the munici- 


pality. 


Industrial Improvement Association 


An Industrial Improvement Association could: 


Encourage property owners to improve the 
functional characteristics of their property 
where feasible in accordance with public im- 
provements in the Development Plan. As well, 
it could review the corporate image of the 
area with regards to property maintenance 
and appearance of privately owned lands. 


Encourage other industry to locate in the 
area provided that the area meets their loca- 
tional requirements such as proximity to mar- 
kets, adequate labour skills, or access to 
existing transportation networks. 


Encourage local industrialists who have un- 
derutilized or vacant lands to consider their 
real land requirements for future expansion 
needs. Any lands not meeting their require- 
ments could be offered for sale on the open 
market or to the municipality. The industrial 
property owner could also consider redevel- 
oping the space by engaging a local devel- 
Oper. 


Act as a vehicle for an intelligence network so 
that if or when a business is about to close or 
open, the association would make it known to 
the industrial community. 


DETAILED STREET LEVEL 


Bollards / Signage 
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Sidewalk Improvements 
Front Yard Improvements 


Parking and Entry Improvements 


Figure14_ Functional Improvements 
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5. Approve and Implement 


This section of the report is divided into three areas 
of importance. These are as follows: 


e Municipal planning provisions; 
e Public expenditures; and, 


e Ongoing maintenance. 


Municipal Planning Provisions 


The Official Plan 


The existing municipal planning process will have 
an important bearing on how the industrial revital- 
ization initiative as detailed in the Develooment 
Plan will be carried out. While this will vary in detail 
from municipality to municipality, the main tech- 
niques will not and will primarily consist of the mu- 
nicipal official plan and implementing tools. 


To start with, the official plan itself should be re- 
viewed to determine whether existing policies in 
the plan hinder or encourage the principle of in- 
dustrial revitalization. In particular, does the plan 
place undue emphasis on development of new 
industrial areas and overlook opportunities for the 
revitalization of older industrial areas in the com- 
munity? If this is the case, then the official plan 
should be revised to provide a balanced ap- 
proach to industrial land use and development in 
the community. 


Official plan policies should be also reassessed to 
determine whether they recognize the shifts that 
are taking place in the use of industrial lands. In 
general, the structure of the Province’s economy 
has changed and this is reflected in the increase in 
employment in the service/manufacturing Compo- 
nent of many local economies. 


Secondly, any general land use policies which ad- 
dress the following concerns should be reviewed: 


e compatibility of commercial and residential 
uses in industrial areas; 


e compatibility of residential and commercial 
land uses in proximity to industrial areas; 


e access to older industrial areas; 
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e rehabilitation of lands and buildings in indus- 
trial areas; 


e reuse of sites within industrial areas; and, 
e servicing policies. 


Finally, while this report does not presume to pre- 
scribe any one particular approach to municipal 
implementation of the Development Plan, key ele- 
ments of the Plan should be incorporated into the 
local official plan. This may be done in a number 
of ways including: 


e adoption of the Develooment Plan as an 
amendment to the official plan, possibly as a 
secondary plan; 


¢ amendment of the official plan to reflect any 
change of designations and supporting polli- 
cies required by the Development Plan while 
retaining the Plan itself as a reference docu- 
ment; or, 


e where the existing planning policies and des- 
ignations would already accommodate the 
components of the Development Plan, incor- 
poration of more specific policy provisions for 
selected aspects of the Development Plan 
such as upgrading of infrastructure or land- 
scaping provisions and to allow the use of a 
number of the more specific tools as pro- 
vided for in the various Sections of the Ontario 
Planning Act, described below. 


Community Improvement - Section 28 


In addition to the official plan itself, Section 28 of 
the Planning Act makes available to municipalities 
a range of powers which could be used to imple- 
ment the Development Plan. The use of these 
powers is subject to the incorporation of commu- 
nity improvement policies into the municipal offi- 
cial plan, the designation of the area as a 
community improvement project area and the 
preparation of a community improvement plan, 
(which could take the form of the Development 
Plan), for the project area. The powers under Sec- 
tion 28 include: 


¢ acquiring and holding land within the desig- 
nated project area; 


¢ clearing, grading and preparing the land for 
improvement activities; 


e constructing, repairing and rehabilitating 
buildings on the land that has been acquired 
by the municipality; and, 


e leasing, selling or disposing of the lands in 
conformity with the community improvement 
plan. 


If, forinstance, the Development Plan identifies that 
a key industry needs additional land to expand 
and, in so doing, would stabilize the area, Section 
28 could be used to assemble the required land 
and subsequently to convey the land fo the indus- 
try. In this way, one of the major objectives of the 
Development Plan would be achieved. 


Section 28 also allows municipalities to make 
grants and loans to private property owners for the 
purposes of improving private property. A program 
of private improvement could be tied to the priority 
areas identified for public improvement. 


A key point to remember is that Section 28 of the 
Planning Act provides a clearly identified process 
and related powers to implement many aspects of 
the Development Plan. 


Zoning By-laws - Section 34 


It is important to ensure that zoning provisions are 
appropriate for the kinds of develooment that 
might be expected in older industrial areas and 
that they do not impose unreasonable or unrealis- 
tic constraints. 


As an example, at some point in the past a munici- 
pality may have determined that ultimately an 
area would be redeveloped for non-industrial uses 
and zoned the area for those future land uses. The 
effect of this would be to make any existing indus- 
trial operations legal non-conforming uses. If, 
through the process recommended in this report, 
the municipality decided that the area should re- 
main as industrial and amended its official plan 
accordingly, then the zoning by-law would also 
have to be revised. 


Even in instances where the zoning is generally 
appropriate for continued industrial uses, there 
may be unnecessary constraints imposed on the 
implementation of the Develooment Plan because 
of specific standards and provisions in the by-law. 
This could arise where the by-law is based on the 
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historic character of industrial development in the 
community and does not recognize changes in 
the nature of industrial operations. For example, 
setback and coverage ratios which at one time 
may have been realistic may now be inappro- 
priate. 


Holding By-laws - Section 35 


Provided that suitable enabling policies are in- 
cluded in the official plan, holding by-laws can be 
used to control the timing of the development of 
redevelopment of specific properties in an older 
industrial area. Where the municipality wants to 
ensure that certain conditions are met before the 
property is developed or redeveloped, it can em- 
ploy the holding provisions contained on Section 
35. 


For instance, a large mature company may have a 
surplus of land for its purposes and may wish to 
make some of its vacant property available to oth- 
ers. It might be determined that the most appropri- 
ate use of the parcel would be for light industry, not 
heavy industry as it is currently zoned. However, 
there is a need for upgrading of the roads and 
sewers for the parcel. In this situation, the munici- 
pality could proceed to rezone the parcel from 
heavy to light industrial but attach a holding provi- 
sion as part of the rezoning by-law. In this way, the 
intended use of the parcel is indicated by zoning 
but development cannot proceed until specified 
conditions have been met. In this example the con- 
ditions might be: 


e provision of upgraded road access and 
SEWE'S; 


e amarketing plan to address phasing of the 
development; and, 


e asite plan agreement under Section 40. 


These provisions would allow a prospective devel- 
oper of the parcel to go ahead with a number of 
his plans such as obtaining the financing neces- 
sary but places control of the timing of the devel- 
opment in municipal hands. 


Interim Use By-laws - Section 37 


The interim control by-law, authorized by Section 37 
of the Planning Act, provides a means of temporar- 
ily restricting development within an older indus- 
trial area while the municipality conducts a review 


of its planning policies for the area. This would be 
particularly important in areas where the current 
Official plan policies and zoning provisions antici- 
pate redevelopment to other uses. Within the maxi- 
mum period of two years provided by the Act, the 
municipality would be able to draw up a Develop- 
ment Plan for the industrial area without threat of 
losing either parts of the area or the area in total to 
other types of uses by “suspending” the existing 
Official plan policies and zoning provisions. 


Temporary Use By-laws - Section 38 


Temporary use by-laws can be used to zone lands 
to a temporary use for a period of three years. In 
the case of the Development Plan, a’ temporary 
use by-law could be used to resolve the issue of off- 
street parking. For example, a parcel of land could 
be designated for shared parking until lands are 
provided on private sites to accommodate em- 
ployee parking. Once the parking has been pro- 
vided by the private owners the land would revert 
to industrial use. 


Site Plan Control - Section 40 


Site plan control provides a very important and 
flexible tool to a municipality to implement many of 
the features of a Development Plan by providing 
for the submission of a site plan for any new devel- 
opment or redevelooment within an area shown or 
described in the official plan for site plan control. 
Not only does the municipality have the power to 
approve a site plan, but it can also require an 
agreement that would cover many aspects of the 
site plan such as: 


e facilities fo provide access to and from the 
land such as access ramps; 


e off-street vehicular loading and parking facil- 
ities; 


e walls, fences, hedges, trees, shrubs or other 
groundcover or facilities for the landscaping 
of the lands or the protection of adjoining 
lands; and, 


e grading or alteration in elevation or contour 
of the land and provision for the disposal of 
storm, surface and waste water from the land 
and from any buildings or structures. 


One caution that should be raised, however, is that 
any use of site plan control should be consistent 
with the nature of the area as industrial and de- 
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signed to ensure that the improvements required 
by the agreement are not excessive. 


Public Expenditures 


Approval of Implementation Budget 


Once the Development Plan is adopted, the mu- 
nicipal council should direct the various municipal 
departments to priorize the elements of the Devel- 
opment Plan and develop a budget. Once this 
budget has been ratified by municipal council, 
and any provincial funding or approvals granted, 
implementation of the Development Plan can pro- 
ceed. 


Designate Project Manager 


A project manager should be designated and 
charged with implementing the Develooment 
Plan. The project manager could be a staff mem- 
ber of the municipal planning department or an- 
other qualified individual having the necessary 
experience with plan implementation. 


The primary management responsibilities of the 
Project Manager would be to: 


¢ act as a municipal contact for the industrial 
property owners; 


e ensure coordination between municipal de- 
partments in carrying out plan elements; 
and, 


¢ actas a liaison between municipal and pro- 
vincial levels of government and the general 
public. 


Capital Works Budget 


Capital improvements identified in the Develop- 
ment Plan will have to be considered in light of the 
capital budget for the municipality. A certain 
amount of reorganization of priorities may have to 
occur depending on the priority which council has 
given to the implementation of the Develooment 
Plan and improvements identified in it. This is where 
coordination and priority setting across various 
municipal departments will be required. Major 
trade-offs may have to be made between spend- 
ing municipal funds for additional servicing of new 
suburban areas as opposed to improvements to 
existing industrial areas. 


In the case of urban municipalities that are basi- 
cally land locked with no new vacant land to de- 
velop, phasing of redevelooment whether it be 
residential, commercial or industrial improve- 
ments will have to be made. This involves the coor- 
dination and phasing of improvements in the 
Development Plan relative to other improvements 
or capital projects the municipality may be under- 
taking in other parts of the community. 


Provincial Assistance 


Provincial funding programs are available to assist 
with the upgrading of municipal services (replace- 
ment and maintenance). The details and descrip- 
tion of these programs is uodated annually in the 
report, “Provincial Financial Assistance to Munici- 
palities, Boards and Commissions” published by 
the Subsidies Branch, Ontario Ministry of Municipal 
Affairs. 


Long Term Maintenance 


Property Standards By-law 


It is important to ensure that private property is 
maintained in an area where public investment 
and improvements are being made as part of the 
implementation of the Develooment Plan. It is im- 
portant that the municipality work closely with the 
industrial improvement association to encourage 
private owners to maintain their properties, and 
hopefully improve the overall image of the area in 
order to attract additional private investment. 


However, the municipality should ensure that it has 
the legal means to require private property main- 
tenance. It is therefore advisable to have a prop- 
erty standards by-law in place to give the 
municipality the appropriate legal powers to en- 
force property maintenance. Section 31 of the 
Planning Act provides for the establishment of and 
administration of a property maintenance and oc- 
cupancy standards by-law. Many municipalities 
will already have such a by-law in place, but it may 
not cover older industrial areas. In addition, a mu- 
nicipality may not be enforcing its by-law in these 
older industrial areas. Accordingly, as part of the 
review of what means are available to provide for 
private property maintenance and improvement, 
Q@ municipality may have to consider amending its 
existing by-law, or reviewing its enforcement policy. 


It is important for a municipality and private prop- 
erty owners to work closely together to develop a 
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schedule for the long term maintenance of an 
area. Therefore dialogue between the two parties 
on this issue should begin early in the process. 


Economic Development Program 


The current community economic develooment 
program or strategy may not include older indus- 
trial areas as part of the industrial land and build- 
ing inventory. As a result, there may be a number of 
market opportunities lost to encourage the reuse 
of these resources to support some type of contin- 
ued industrial use. By including these areas in the 
industrial land and building inventory, a more bal- 
anced approach may be achieved to directing 
growth to areas having the best locational char- 
acteristics for a particular type of industry, whether 
they be newly created industrial parks or sites 
within older established industrial areas. 


Industrial Improvement Association 


The formation of an Industrial Improvement Associ- 
ation would allow the private sector to be actively 
involved with the implementation and the long 
term management of the Development Plan. Con- 
tinued private sector input to the ongoing market- 
ing and maintenance of an area may be critical to 
realizing the benefits of industrial area revitaliza- 
tion. 


6. Monitor 


The progress of the Development Plan should be 
monitored by both public and private sector inter- 
ests from three aspects. These are: 


Phasing of infrastructure improvements; 


Maintenance of industrial land use; and, 


Economic impact. 


Phasing of Infrastructure 
improvements 


The monitoring of the infrastructure improvements 
should be based on ensuring that the functional 
improvements are carried out first. These should be 
followed by improvements that will make the identi- 
fied development sites more marketable, and, fi- 
nally, by those improvements which will enhance 
the design and image of the area as a whole. As 
well, if is important that any necessary adjustments 
be made to the Development Plan to reflect any 
opportunities that may have not been anticipated 
such as the closure of a large manufacturer leav- 
ing a large amount of space available for sale or 
lease. 


Maintenance of Industrial Land 


One of the major reasons for revitalizing an older 
industrial area is to ensure that existing industrial 
land is maintained in long term industrial use. How 
the land is used should therefore be monitored 
and this would include: 


applications for minor variances and whole- 
sale rezoning to other types of land use, (indi- 
cating pressure for redevelopment); 


the ease of enforcement of property mainte- 
nance by-laws (indicating private interests in 
maintaining the industrial land use); and, 


building permit activity (indicating the inter- 
nal use of the building soace and whether 
more space is being used for manufacturing 
or say repair operations). 
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Economic Impact 


Four areas of economic impact should be moni- 
tored from a municipal point of view. These are: 

e change in the number of persons employed 
in the older industrial area; 


change in the dollar value of building per- 
mits issued in the area; 


change in the assessed value of the industrial 
properties in the area; and, 


change in the rate of turnover of industrial 
properties. 


These types of indicators will provide an indication 
of the success of the area revitalization initiatives 
over the longer term. Thus it is important that the 
data base developed in the initial evaluations of 
the older industrial area be kept current and up- 
dated on a regular basis such as once every year, 
in order to monitor the success or failure of the plan 
to meet its stated economic objectives. 
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Where To Get More Information 


Write to: 


Community Renewal Branch 
Ontario Ministry of Municipal Affairs 
13th Floor, 777 Bay Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5G 2E5 


and in your local area: 

Community Planning Advisory Branch 
Ontario Ministry of Municipal Affairs 
Offices located in: 


CPAB - Central Region (Willowdale) 
2nd Floor, 47 Sheppard Avenue East 
Willowdale, Ontario 

M2N 228 


CPAB - Northeastern Region (Sudbury) 
Ath Floor, 1191 Lansing Avenue 
Sudbury, Ontario 

P3A 4C4 


CPAB - Northwestern Region (Thunder Bay) 
Ast Floor, 435 James Street South 

Thunder Bay, Ontario 

P7C 5G6 


CPAB - Southeastern Region (Ottawa) 
3rd Floor, 244 Rideau Street 

Ottawa, Ontario 

KIN 5Y3 


CPAB - Southwestern Region (London) 
7th Floor, 495 Richmond Street 
London, Ontario 

N6A 5A9 
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Appendix A 


Older Industrial Areas: The Context 


Introduction 


In the past 10-15 years, we have witnessed in On- 
tario a major trend which affects the type of work 
we do and where we work. The number of persons 
employed in “traditional blue collar jobs” associ- 
ated with primary and secondary manufacturing 
is diminishing in relative proportion to the total On- 
tario labour force. Conversely, employment in 
“grey collar” or service sector employment repre- 
sents a larger proportion of the labour force. (see 
Table A‘). 


This growth in employment in the service sector has 
Q direct relationship to planning and replanning 
the physical use of land to accommodate commu- 
nity economic growth and change. These shifts 
directly affect the way in which land is used as a 
resource for employment generation within com- 
munities. As a result, it is desirable to understand 
how these changes will affect land which is used 
for industrial purposes especially in older estab- 
lished industrial districts. 


Historical Trends 


Although the development of industrial activity 
represents a continuum over time, for analytical 
purposes we have divided this continuum into 
three time periods. These are used to describe 


Table A1 Labour Force by Industry Groups, 1971-1981 


1974 
N 
151,010 
819,335 
205,785 
222,010 
497,560 
155,510 
787,255 
247,455 


Primary 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation 
Trade 

Finance 
Service 

Public Admin. 
Not Applicable 239,095 
TOTAL 3304000 


Census of Canada, 1974, Ont 501e 
Census of Canada, 1981, 93x942 


industrial trends in terms of: 


changing locational needs of industry 
trends in industrial employment 

the evolving manufacturing process 

types of building construction 

market factors used in locational decisions 
implementation of planning controls in indus- 
trial areas 


4880 until 1940's 


From the 1880's until the 1940's, industrial activity 
was located adjacent to water and rail transporta- 
tion networks. In most cases, these sites provided 
large tracts of land and were to a high degree 
located in “greenfield” situations on the periphery 
of the core of the community. Access to these trans- 
portation routes was a dominant criterion in the 
locational decisions and site selection process of 
industry. During this period industrial activity gener- 
ally meant primary and secondary manufacturing 
including such industries as tanneries, shoe manu- 
facturers, steel producers, heavy machinery, wool- 
len-knitting mills, foundries and machine shops. In 
general, these industries used a lower level of man- 
ufacturing technology than what is currently avail- 
able today. The labour force requirements of these 
industries were heavily labour intensive. They em- 
ployed unskilled and semi-skilled workers to carry 
out distinct job tasks within their manufacturing 
operations. 


1981 


% Change 


N 

201,825 
1,055,565 
249,585 
319,105 
743,665 
260,570 
1,278,150 
311,540 29.9 
44,040 : -81.6 
4,464,050 33.1 


33.7 
28.8 
21.3 
43.7 
49.5 
67.6 
62.4 


Many of the industrial buildings constructed in this 
era were built of brick and early reinforced con- 
crete construction. In multi-storied buildings, 
heavy wooden timbers and concrete columns 
supported upper floors. Reinforced concrete slabs 
may have been poured over top of wooden floors 
for added strength. In single-storey buildings, 
wooden timbers formed the column supports. Be- 
cause of wooden construction using timber rafters, 
the spacing between columns was narrow and 
ceiling heights were quite low. 


Atthe same time, it is important to realize that those 
areas where industry located were to a great ex- 
tent desirable for other reasons. Access to suppli- 
ers, availability of an adequate labour pool and 
costs of land were important factors. For example, 
the close proximity of residential areas and the 
general lack of personal mobility created readily 
available labour pools for industry to draw on. In 
some cases, industry attracted residential devel- 
opment through the provision of company hous- 
ing. At other times, the residential element simply 
followed in an outward pattern engulfing the in- 
dustrial area. 


In the absence of legislated land-use planning 
controls, growth occurred in an unplanned fash- 
ion. Prior to the 1940's, building setback distances, 
the use of the land, and the zoning of specific 
types of industrial land use, were not necessarily 
municipal considerations in the develooment 
process. Employment opportunities were impor- 
tant and municipalities provided infrastructure to! 
support these locations with public transit, water, 
sewer, hydro-electric Dower and gas services. 


The 50’s and 60’s 


The 50's and 60’s marked a change in the transpor- 
tation mode for most industrial activity to transport 
truck movement of goods. Industries previously 
heavily dependent upon rail and water transport 
were now attracted to this new mode in order to 
widen their locational choices. Essentially, industry 
became free to locate in proximity to the evolving 
highway network connecting communities or on 
major arterial roads within communities. 


Following World War Il, the face of industry was 
changing. As we entered a period of rapid growth, 
characterized by increased levels of consumer 
spending, manufacturing activity became highly 
diversified into a range of consumer goods not yet 
thought of. Assembly line technology was rapidly 
being adopted in all types of manufacturing oper- 
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ations. Employment became centred on providing 
semi-skilled/skilled workers in the manufacturing 
process. There also was a proportionate increase 
in the number of the white collar workers to support 
the manufacturing Process. 


As a result of the new manufacturing technology in 
industry the types of structures and the amount of 
land they consumed changed. 


The space extensive single storey plant, based on 
a linear production process, became common- 
place. These buildings were constructed of con- 
crete block and structural steel. Sawtooth windows 
provided overhead natural lighting. Column 
widths increased using structural steel columns to 
support roof decking. The amount of land used by 
industry increased as a result of rise in personal 
mobility, thus necessitating the addition of suffic- 
ient soace for employee parking. In addition to 
land required for future plant expansion, land was 
purchased for this function. 


By the 1950-60’s, planning controls were beginning 
to be formalized through official plans and zoning 
by-laws. Municipalities began to implement the 
concept of land use separation into industrial, 
commercial and residential use categories. Within 
the industrial classification, the use was further sep- 
arated into light - medium - heavy. Building set- 
backs, outdoor storage space and employee 
parking were being recognized as discreet re- 
quirements in industrial areas. 


From a market perspective, industry still de- 
manded access to adequate labour pools, local 
markets and municipal services. However, through 
improved local transportation networks, and in- 


creased population growth and worker mobility, 


these needs were becoming less of a locational 
issue within the context of the urban setting. 


The 70’s and up until today 


From the late 1960's through to the 1970's, the loca- 
tional choice for new industry was confined to ei- 
ther newly created industrial parks or to greenfield 
sites completely outside of the built up urban area. 
From a market perspective the industrial park al- 
lows industry to acquire sufficient land for expan- 
sion and to maintain an image in an attractive, 
controlled, parklike setting. The greenfield site on 
the other hand takes advantage of less formal reg- 
ulation and control, but provides ample space for 
future expansion. 


At the same time that these lands were accommo- 


dating relocating industries or new development, 
changes were taking place in terms of industrial 
location decisions. The nature of manufacturing 
employment had begun to change. Employment 
in industry today consists of a large “grey collar” 
component. These occupations include labora- 
tory technicians, computer technologists and non 
technology related repairmen. As a result, the 
movement to a service economy has meant that 
many non-traditional near manufacturing indus- 
tries are seeking industrial land use locations. This 
factor in itself has meant that a number of non- 
traditional industrial activities do not nicely fit into 
the light, medium and heavy industrial categories 
developed for industrial park occupants. 


As well, a number of the near manufacturing con- 
cerns are more oriented to serving firms, house- 
holds and individuals, than a national or 
international market place. Therefore, exposure to 
their market place is sometimes lost when they are 
forced to locate in industrial parks on the periph- 
ery of a community. 


However, industrial parks continue to be the focus 
of the municipal efforts to attract industrial devel- 
opment to the community or to relocate existing 
industry from within. 


These parks generally, are located to take advan- 
tage of the existing transportation network, which 
has constantly improved over time. Besides the 
physical improvements fo the transportation widths 
of roadway, new technology has made it possible 
for even larger transport trucks to be accommo- 
dated in these new industrial parks. 


In developing industrial parks, municipalities have 
attempted to serve a large part of the market 
place for new industries seeking industrial loca- 
tions by providing municipal services, proximity to 
residential areas, and adequate land for expan- 
sion. The implementation of site plan control in new 
industrial areas has attempted to deal with the 
appearance of buildings, landscaping of the 
property and the bulk and height of buildings, to 
maintain consistency of appearance and con- 
struction materials and to address the concerns of 
image and appearance. 
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Appendix B 


Types of Industrial Buildings 


Introduction 


As part of each case study analysis, a structural 
engineer surveyed the interior and exterior con- 
struction and condition of the buildings found in 
the study areas. (The form used to carry out this 
assessment is attached at the end of this appen- 
dix.) Areas within the cities of St. Catharines, Wel- 
land, York, Peterborough, North Bay, and 
Cambridge were chosen as case municipalities 
for the study as they were found to be representa- 
tive of older industrial areas in terms of size, geo- 
graphic location, municipal organization, age of 
industrial areas and industrial mix. The following 
classification of building types was developed as 
a result of that process. The information provided is 
fo assist you in determining the types of activities 
which you may wish to investigate using various 
types of older industrial buildings to meet their own 
particular industrial process requirements. The five 
most common types of buildings found in the older 
industrial areas are: 


gable or cupola buildings 
barn type buildings 
sawtooth buildings 
multiple storey buildings 
box type buildings 


Gable or Cupola Buildings 


Gable or cupola structures were popular and 
functional structures in the 1908-1920 period par- 
ticularly for heavy traditional manufacturing ac- 
tivities such as the primary metals, fabricated 
metal products and machinery industries. The 
characteristic roof line of such structures includes 
sloped roofs, and a central spine that is higher 
than the balance of the roof acting as a chimney 
for the exhaust of fumes and sending natural light 
onto the shop floor. The central spine is a high bay 
ranging from 7.62m to 12.19m (25 feet to 40 feet) in 
height where the largest of assembly functions 
takes place. The lower bay portions on either side 
of the high bay are 3.65m to 6.09m (12 feet - 20 
feet) in height and traditionally served as areas of 
staging and sub-assembly and smaller manufac- 
turing, This traditional relationship of activities is not 
as strong in the current industrial utilization in these 
buildings. 


Bel 


Gable or Cupola Building 


The buildings are typically made of structural steel 
although some timber columns and beams were 
found in smaller and older examples. The struc- 
tural steel offen supported internal cranes for 
movement of materials and products within the 
plants. The roofing material was either a steel or 
timber deck depending on the age of the structure 
and generally they are not insulated. Bay size in the 
buildings ranged from 6.09m x 7.62m (20 x 25 
feet) to large spans of 12.19m x 15.24m (40 x 50 
feet) in the largest and most recent examples. The 
buildings were finished in a variety of perimeter 
cladding. Older examples were masonry finished 
with either concrete block or brick with some 
newer examples of metal siding. Some of these 
buildings also had windows on the perimeter 
walls. Of those with wall windows many had cov- 
ered windows for energy conservation and to pre- 
vent vandalism. 


Lighting in these buildings ranged from poor to 
adequate. The traditional cupola windows in 
many structures were inoperable and now cov- 
ered. In some cases the chimney function of the 
Cupola was no longer required as fume exhaust 
was removed by exhaust fan ducts at the top of the 
Cupola portion. In a minority of the cases the tradi- 
tional windows and venting systems were still in 
place and in good operable condition. Wall insu- 
lation in these structures was absent with most firms 
using natural gas for heating either with local heat- 
ing units distributed throughout the plant or infra- 
red heating of the shop floor. Floors in most of these 
buildings were reinforced concrete with a few be- 
ing dirt floors. 


These buildings had widespread use in heavy 
manufacturing including foundry operations and 
metal fabrication shops. The buildings were little 
more than shells to keep the inclement weather 
away from workers and the production process. 


Insulation was not and still appears to be of little 
concern to these firms as the foundry operations in 
particular release large amounts of heat from the 
process warming the surrounding environment. 
Also of general note, the buildings are often very 
dirty and sooty after many years of forging, foundry, 
welding and similar activities. 


The buildings generally appear to be in satisfac- 
tory structural condition. Building Owners did not 
express major concerns respecting the structures 
but rather stressed the high capital costs sunk in 
the facilities in terms of equipment and their desire 
fo remain in the area. Relocation of these users 
appeared out of the question from the industrialists 
point of view. 


Barn Type Buildings 


Barn type structures have been employed through- 
out the last century to enclose large spaces with a 
minimum of columns. These structures are often 
associated with warehousing and storage activi- 
ties such as building supply centres. The charac- 
teristic roof line of such structures resembles a barn 
and is supported by a truss system to achieve 
spans of 9.44m to 15.24m (30 to 50 feet). The build- 
ing is utilitarian in nature with most or all of the 
space intended for the storage function. A few 
such structures were evident throughout the survey. 


The buildings were typically made of wood 
throughout including timber columns, beams, 
trusses and a timber deck roof. Structural steel ele- 
ments were relatively rare although some build- 
ings had been strengthened with steel columns 
since their initial construction. Alternate roofing 
materials were a steel or tin decking. Many of these 
structures were constructed either as column free 
space or with only one row of columns. This pro- 
vided maximum flexibility for the storage, handling 
and shipment of bulky materials. With a truss sys- 
tem the bay sizes ranged from 15.24m x 30.48m 
(SO feet x 100 feet). The buildings were generally 
finished either with wood framing and siding or 
concrete block. 


The perimeter walls had some windows although 
in some cases they had been removed and filled in 
for energy and security reasons. Lighting in these 
buildings relied principally on artificial lighting of 
poor fo Moderate quality. The modest lighting may 
have restricted the type of use of the structure — 
namely the storage of bulky materials. 


Wall and roof insulation was absent in most of these 
premises as the building was designed primarily to 
keep materials dry and secure. 
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Barn Type Building 


Heating was provided by gas-fired heaters al- 
though the heat level was designed only to take 
the extreme cold from the air. Employees in these 
types of buildings were observed wearing warm 
clothing. Large garage doors were opened fre- 
quently for the loading and unloading of goods. 
The floors of these buildings were reinforced con- 
crete. The buildings were usually at grade with 
loading and unloading activities taking place 
with forklift trucks from transport trucks. One or 
more large garage doors were centrally located 
to this loading function. The sites were usually lo- 
cated on rail spurs but the rail had not been uti- 
lized for 10 years. Such structures were usually 
surrounded by outdoor storage areas for equip- 
ment or materials. 


These utilitarian buildings were designed to be 
inexpensive to build and operate. It appears that 
the structures are in satisfactory condition with a 
minimum of regular maintenance being carried 
out. 


Sawtooth Buildings 


Sawtooth buildings resemble their namesake - 
that of a sawblade with the serrated edge facing 
upwards. This unique roof line is a series of windows 
and associated roofs that provide excellent illumi- 
nation by natural light of the shop floor. This struc- 
ture is a modification of the more traditional 
rectangular box type building and received fa- 
vour among designers and industrialists in the 
1900-1945 period particularly for manufacturing 
and assembly operations. A secondary benefit of 
such a roof design was the excellent ventilation 
potential for the structure during periods of warm 
weather. Several examples of this structure type 
were found in the review. 


The buildings were typically constructed of struc- 
tural steel columns and steel beams or trusses in 
turn supporting a timber or steel deck roof, Timber 


Sawtooth Building 


decks were more common and often these struc- 
tures were fully sprinklered. Bay sizes averaged 
7,.62m x 9.14m (25 x 30 feet) with somewhat 
smaller sizes in older buildings. Equipment layout 
and the production process flowed through the 
building respecting the bay size element. The 
buildings were generally clad with concrete block 
or brick and had generally supplementary wall 
windows on occasion. The sawtooth windows were 
found to generally be single pane windows in- 
stalled at the date of construction with little insula- 
tion value. Firms had with increasing frequency 
filled this window component with other materials 
to enhance the energy conservation capability of 
the structure, replacing natural light with artificial 
light. While walls were generally not insulated, the 
roofs were partially insulated, offen having been 
upgraded with roofing repairs and the replace- 
ment of the sawtooth windows with insulated siding 
or similar materials. 


As employee comfort was a consideration in the 
manufacturing and assembly environment the 
buildings were adequately heated by a variety of 
systems, depending often on the type of structure. 
Heating sources ranged from oil fired boiler sys- 
tems to ceiling mounted gas-fired units. The floors 
were reinforced concrete. 


The usage of these buildings for manufacturing 
generally included a specific shipping and re- 
ceiving area with below grade truck bays for fork- 
liff handling of materials direct from shop floor to 
trailer. 


The office component of such a facility was usually 
adjacent to the plant but of standard office finish 
and usually two floors. 


The buildings inspected in the study areas were 
generally of sound construction. Several buildings 
of this vintage were poorly insulated with efforts 
being made by current owners to reduce their en- 
ergy consumption where possible. 
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Multiple Storey Buildings 


There are a few examples of multi-storey structures 
in the study areas. In general the buildings are 
being used for manufacturing, warehousing and 
distribution functions. Depending on the firm’s re- 
quirements the height of the building is utilized 
either for a gravity flow production process or the 
upper floors are used for storage and warehousing 
of raw materials and finished products. In general, 
the firms occupying a multi-storey structure dem- 
onstrated an ability to adapt to the building in 
terms of the production process and general cir- 
culation. 


Multi-storey buildings were built in the areas be- 
tween 1890 and 1940 as owner occupied struc- 
tures. Structures ranged in height from two to five 
stories and occupied large portions of any given 
site. 


The buildings were typically constructed of struc- 
tural steel or reinforced concrete columns and 
beams with reinforced concrete floors. Some of the 
oldest examples displayed wood structures and 
floors although these were in the minority. Roof 
structures were steel, timber or concrete. Several of 
the roofs had been insulated during routine roof 
repairs in the last 10 years. Generally the walls were 
not insulated. Bay size in the multi-storey building 
was somewhat smaller averaging 5.48m x 6.09m 
(8 x 20 feet). Several of the buildings were 
equipped with freight elevators for the movement 
of materials and goods between production 
floors. Buildings utilized by the food and beverage 
industry displayed product movement through the 
use of conveyors and piping rather than as batch 
loads on elevators because of the continuous flow 
of product. 


The buildings were clad in concrete block or brick 
and were in a variety of conditions. Some of the 
oldest structures showed some wall cracks and 
general deterioration but nothing of structural sig- 
nificance. Many of the buildings appeared some- 
what dowdy as few improvements have been 
carried out over the years. Standard wall windows 
were generally evident with some attempt at insu- 
lation improvement having been made by window 
replacement of single pane glass or simply Cover- 
ing existing windows with plastic film. Some win- 
dows had security mesh over them to prevent 
breakage and break in activity and some were 
completely removed and filled with concrete 
block. The key lighting source for most of the activi- 
ties in the building was artificial. Lighting strength 
appeared to be quite high for manufacturing op- 
erations and somewhat lower in warehousing and 
storage areas. 


Multiple Storey Building 


The heating systems varied according to age and 
industry needs from central boiler systems to gas 
fired ceiling mounted units. Generally, employee 
comfort was of key importance to the manufactur- 
ing and food and beverage firms utilizing these 
structures. 


Most of the structures had adequate or good ship- 
ping and receiving areas recessed from the pub- 
lic roadway. The normal loading situation 
included below grade truck bays and the use of 
forklift trucks. In some cases the staging area for 
this activity was congested with few options for 
expansion. Rail sour usage was evidenced in one 
or two cases and was physically separated from 
the truck oriented shipping and receiving func- 
tions. 


Multi-storey buildings appear to have been de- 
signed for a variety of industrial activity with heavy 
machinery loads on upper floors. The buildings 
were built to reflect this capability and remain 
structurally sound. In a general sense though, 
there was an impression that multi-storey users had 
some circulation and production flow difficulties in 
these buildings. This can be traced to the larger 
areas required for the production process in terms 
of larger machinery, and greater integration be- 
tween production processes to increase effi- 
ciency. Some of the users were considering 
relocation to one floor structures and others simply 
acknowledged their limitations with respect to the 
building. There was one significant exception to 
this trend where a firm had recently decided to 
stay in a multi-storey building and with significant 
alterations to the plant and equipment convert it to 
a like new facility, including external facade im- 
provements. 


Rectangular Box Type Buildings 


In most study areas the box type structure repre- 
sented at least 50% of the industrial building inven- 
tory. Such structures were the forerunners of the 
currently popular industrial plants and began con- 
struction in the 1930's through to current construc- 
tion with some modifications. This building form 
emerged with the increasing availability of struc- 
tural steel and as the desire for single storey prem- 
ises increased. While this building form became 
associated with larger building setbacks and 
larger parcels of land with room for expansion and 
employee parking, the examples in the study area 
vary considerably. 


Many of the smaller buildings of this type were 
constructed of concrete block with steel joists and 
a timber or steel deck roof. Column free space 
extended to spans of 10.66m to 12.12m (35 to 40 
feet). Insulation was observed in several of the roofs 
with gas-fired ceiling mounted heating units serv- 
ing the building. Standard wall windows were ei- 
ther original single pane glass or upgraded 
double pane glass. 


These small buildings were used by automotive 
related firms such as body shops and garages as 
well as by small wholesalers, distributors and 
smaller manufacturers and assemblers. Generally 
these small buildings did not have specific load- 
ing areas and in some areas a concentration of 
these structures with high site coverages caused 
congestion. The typical smaller building was 
185.8m? to 929.0m? (2,000 to 10,000 sq, ft). The level 
of improvement within the building was usually a 
function of the profitability of the individual busi- 
ness utilizing the property. 


Buildings over 929.0m? (10,000 sq.ft.) were utilized 
by larger firms particularly for manufacturing, as- 
sembly, warehousing, distribution and wholesale 
applications. The construction type was similar to 
the smaller building with steel columns, beams or 
joists and timber or steel roof decking. Roofs were 
generally insulted if the roof had been replaced in 
the last 10 years but walls were generally uninsu- 
lated concrete block or brick. Office areas were 
insulated whereas plant areas were not. Building 
heights varied from 3.65m (12 feet) to approxi- 


- mately 5.48m (18 feet). Standard wall windows ap- 
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peared as secondary lighting sources with 


artificial light displayed in the interior of the struc- 
ture. 


Upgrading of the perimeter windows and building 
facade was fairly common among this building 


Box Type Building 


type. It is suggested that the reasoning for these 
improvements is shared between energy conser- 
vation concerns and improvements in the work en- 
vironment for the employee and overall corporate 
image. Several of the building interiors had been 
upgraded in terms of painting interesting graphics 
and improved facilities such as employee lunch- 
rooms, washrooms and first aid stations. 


Shipping and receiving areas were adequate to 
excellent with the trucking requirements and stag- 
ing areas well laid out. Many firms had upgraded 
these facilities as volumes of goods handled had 
increased. 


Column free areas (bay size) as large as 7.62m x 
9.14m (25 x 30 feet) provided flexibility for equip- 
ment layout and production processes. Very few 
firms mentioned this as a constraint to their opera- 
tions. Generally the office component of the struc- 
ture faced the street as a one or two storey 
structure. 


Box type structures were generally structurally 
sound. The smaller buildings were oriented to au- 
tomotive users and small distributors and were in a 
variety of cosmetic conditions from a few derelict 
buildings to upgraded properties with new fa- 
cades of fresh paint or metal siding. Larger box 
structures were structurally sound and in a wide 
range of conditions. Generally the older buildings 
were least improved although it appears that im- 
provements depended more on the owner and 
the financial position of the business than on the 
actual date of construction. The more modern 
premises of the 1950's and early 1960's required 
less upgrading because of the relatively new age. 
Internal plant conditions appeared to be gaining 
significance in employers’ priorities to improve pro- 
ductivity and some level of employee comfort. 
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Older Industrial Areas: 
Structural Assessment Form 


Name of Firm: 


1 


Date of Construction 


Date of Expansion({s) 


. Availability of Drawings 


. Type of Structure 


Columns 


Beams/Truss 


Roof Type 


. Roof Condition 


8. Bay Size 


19; 


UR 


3 


Floor Type 


Floor Condition 


Wall Condition 


Perimeter Cladding 


. Perimeter Cladding Condition 


yes 
no 
partial 


cupola or gable 
barn type 

saw tooth 
multiple storey 
box type 


steel 
reinforced 
timber 


steel 
reinforced concrete 
timber 


steel deck 
timber deck 
reinforced concrete 


sound 
cracked 
uneven 


reinforced concrete 
wood floor 
Girt 


sound 
cracked 
uneven 


sound 
cracked 
uneven 


metal siding 
fiberglass/vinyl siding 
wood siding 
masonry 

other 


satisfactory 
unsatisfactory 


14, Building Lighting cupola/sawtooth windows 
standard wall windows 
windows boarded up 


artificial light 
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15. Building Lighting Condition 


16. Wall Insulation 


47. Roof Insulation 


18. Heating System 


49, Water Sprinklers 


20. Storage Yard Type 


21. Yard Condition 


22. Parking Area Type 


23. Parking Area Condition 


24. Parking Capacity 


25. Site Circulation 


26. Site Utilization 


OTHER COMMENTS 


satisfactory 
unsatisfactory 


no 
yes 


no 
yes 


gas fired 
infrared 
boiler oil 
gas 


electric 


yes 
no 
partial 


dirt 
gravel 
concrete 
asphalt 


satisfactory 
cracked 

pot holes 

poor drainage 


dirt 
gravel 
concrete 
asphalt 


satisfactory 
cracked 

pot holes 

poor drainage 


adequate 
shortage 
surplus 


congested 
satisfactory 


adequate 
congested 
under utilized 
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Appendix C 


Marketing Questionnaire 


Introduction 


This appendix represents the quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of interviews which were con- 
ducted in six older industrial areas. Although the 
findings in the main text have been based on the 
results of the interviews, this section provides a 
more detailed analysis of each response. 


Areas within the cities of St. Catharines, Welland, 
York, Peterborough, North Bay, and Cambridge 
were chosen as case municipalities for the study as 
they were found to be representative of older in- 
dustrial areas in terms of size, geographic loca- 
tion, municipal organization, age of industrial 
areas and industrial mix. 


The interviews were conducted using a standarad- 
ized questionnaire (attached). Although each in- 
dustry surveyed provided information beyond the 
confines of the questionnaire, the standardized 
format allowed for comparisons among re- 
sponses. 


Findings 


Question No. 1 asked respondents to specify the 
type of industry which was conducted at their site. 
Although in total a variety of industry types were 
specified, it was of interest fo note that answers to 
this question did not always correspond to the re- 
sponses to question No. 7 of the survey relating to 
activities of the firm. In one example an industry 
stated that it was a distribution firm but listed its 
activities as manufacturing, warehousing, distritou- 
tion and office. If the firm was indeed solely en- 
gaged in distribution, it should not have listed 
manufacturing as an activity. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether or not manufacturing was indeed an 
activity of the plant or if so, the degree to which this 
activity was conducted since responses to ques- 
tions No. 1. and No. 7 were somewhat contradictory 
and since floor space by activity was not indi- 
cated. 


The main finding from question No. 4 anda finding 
which pervaded the rest of the results was that a 
variety of industry types have chosen the older 
industrial areas for the location of their firm. This mix 
includes wholesalers, autobody repair shops, tool 
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and die firms, food processors, contractors, fabri- 
cating firms, waste management companies, 
trucking establishments, industrial laundry facili- 
ties, repair shops, scrapyards and packaging 
plants. The implication of these findings is therefore 
that older industrial areas should be viewed as a 
heterogeneous mix of functions rather than a ho- 
mogeneous industrial area. 


The results of question No. 2 are illustrated in Figure 
C1. Seventy-one percent of the properties are less 
than 8,095m°. Sixteen percent are between 8,095- 
20,235m?. Only 4 percent are between 20,236- 
40,470m? while 8 percent are over 40,470 square 
metres. The mean property size is 12,908m?. 


PERCENT 


> 8094 


20236-40470 
8095-20235 < 40470 


SQUARE METERS 


Figure C1 Property Size 


The mean building size as reported in question No. 
3 is 3,520m? with the lowest reported building size 
of 124m? and the highest size of 27,870m’. 


In terms of coverage the highest reported building 
to property (site) coverage was 132.5 percent and 
the lowest, 5.36 percent with an average site Cov- 
erage of 37.4 percent. 


Figure C2 illustrates the responses to question No. 4 
regarding the number of employees per firm. 
Thirty-one percent of the industries surveyed re- 
ported 6-20 employees. The second largest 
grouping was 1-5 employees representing twenty- 
four percent of the responses. The two largest 
groups, 54-100 employees and 100+ employees 
accounted for thirteen percent and fiffeen per- 
cent respectively of those surveyed. 


Although the question regarding ownership was 
posed in question No. 5 of the survey it should be 


noted that it was the intention of the study fo inter- 
view Owners as opposed to tenants. The results of 
this question are therefore biased in favour of own- 
ers. In all eighty-two owners were interviewed and 
10 tenants for a total of 92 responses. 


PERCENT 


51-100 < 100 


1-5 6-20 21-50 
EMPLOYEES 


Figure C2. Number of Employees 


The responses to question No. 6 are represented in 
Figure C3. Forty-five percent of the firms have been 
established at their present location for over 25 
years. The second largest grouping of residency 
was twenty-five percentin the 11-25 year category. 
Overall, only nineteen percent of the firms in the 
older industrial areas have located there within 
the last 5 years. 


PERCENT 


>5 6-10 11-25 <25 


YEARS 


Figure C3 Length of Residence 


The activities of the 92 firms were varied. Figure C4 
shows the percentage of activities which are con- 
ducted in the older industrial areas. Manufactur- 
ing activities accounted for less than fifty percent 
of the total number of activities while warehousing 
and office functions were conducted in 66 percent 
and 87 percent of the firms respectively. “Other” 
functions also showed a high response as 40 per- 
cent of the firms listed these activities. These 
“other” activities include auto repair shops, indus- 
trial laundry plants, contracting firms, machine re- 
pair shops, commercial and retail facilities. 
Second storey functions did not show as large a 
response rate. However, seventeen percent of the 
respondents did state that office functions were 
conducted on the second storey and twelve per- 
cent stated that warehousing was second storey 
activity. 


PERCENT 


distribution vacant 


manufacturing 
warehouse office other 


Figure C4 Activities 


In terms of mixes of activities within one firm, the 
responses again were varied. The most common 
combination of activities were manufacturing, 
warehousing, and office at 16 percent of the total 
responses and warehousing, office and “other” 
activities with a fifteen percent response. 


Question No. 8 asked whether the floor area trends 
of the firm were expanding, contracting or not 
changing. Figure C6 illustrates that 58 percent of 
the respondents were not experiencing any 
change, thirty-three percent were expanding and 
only 9 percent were contracting their floor area. 
These results imply that firms in the older industrial 
areas were stable and in some instances growing. 
Fifty-eight percent of those industries which have 
been in their present location for over 25 years 
reported no change in the floor area while 27 
percent stated that their floor area was expanding 
and only 15 percent stated that they were con- 
tracting their floor area. 


contracting 


no change 


Figure C5 Floor Area Trends 


In order to understand the locational advantages 
of older industrial areas, question No. 9 asked firms 
to list the reasons for choosing their location and 
the results are shown in Figure Cé. The greatest 
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reason cited was road transportation - accessibil- 
ity at 55 percent of the total responses. Since road 
transportation is accessible in all but peripheral 
areas, it was felt that this criterion was not as impor- 
tant as indicated. The second highest response 
was 41 percent for historical locational reasons. 
Since 45 percent of the industries have been in 
their present location for over 25 years this reason is 
justified. The third highest response was 37 percent 
for market proximity. Clearly the new firms locate in 
the older industrial areas for the marketing of their 
goods and to be close to customers. The latter 
reason is especially important for the more recent 
firms such as laundry facilities, auto repair shops, 
mechanical repair firms and commercial-indus- 
trial establishments and contractors. 


PERCENT 


historical 


markets supply transp. rail 
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Figure C6 Locational Criteria 


In dissaggregated form 30 percent of the new firms 
(1-5 years) stated that proximity to markets was an 
important locational criterion while 64 percent of 
the firms which have been in their present location 
6-10 years stated that market proximity was the key 
locational criterion. 


Question No. 10 attempted to understand the dis- 
advantages of locating in an older industrial area. 
Since older areas are theoretically plagued by a 
host of disadvantages such as congestion and 
lack of expansion room it was surprising that the 
two greatest disadvantages were infrastructure 
and image at 24 percent and 23 percent of the 
responses respectively. The results of this question 
are illustrated in Figure C7. 
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Figure C7 Locational Disadvantages 


Question No. 11 attempted to understand the sta- 
bility of the industries which are located in older 
industrial areas. The responses are illustrated in 
Figure C8. As in question No. 8 regarding floor 
area trenas, the highest response regarding future 


relocate in 
community 


close plant 


no change 
Figure C8 Future Intentions 


intentions was “no change” at 58 percent. The 
second highest response was 25 percent for inten- 
tion to expand. Clearly the industries which have 
located in these areas are stable and growing. 
Even the older firms (25 years +) stated that they 
have sunk too much fixed capital into their present 
building and would remain in the area because it 
would be too costly to relocate. 


In terms of industrialists’ opinion of redevelopment 
potential of their sites (question No. 12) an over- 
whelming 65 percent anticipated continued in- 
dustrial use. Some firms however were concerned 
that other uses may encroach upon them and they 
would be forced to move. Another important re- 
sponse was that 17 percent saw potential for retail 
use either as a separate activity or as part of the 
industrial functions presently conducted. The 
results of this question are illustrated in Figure C9. 
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Figure C9 Redevelopment Potential 


Older Industrial Areas: 
Marketing Questionnaire 


Name of Firm: 


Adaress: 


Contact - Title: 


Telephone Number: 


hh 


z; 


8. 


eh. 


. Size of Building(s): 


Industry Type: 


Size of Property: 


. Current number of employees: 


. Owner Tenant 


. How long in area? 


. What activities in building? 


(Ground Level) 


Note 2nd, 3rd, 4th, floor use: 


Floor Area Trends: 


Location - why here? 


O- 4 
5-19 
20 - 49 
50 - 99 
400 + 


5 years 

6-10 
44-25 
over 25 


manufacturing 
warehouse/storage 
distribution 

office 

vacant 

other 


expanding 
contracting 
no change 


historic reasons — established 


low cost - quantify 


close to market - ie. 


close to labour - ie. 


local suppliers - ie. 


related support firms — ie. 


eA 


transportation facilities 


road 
rail 
other 


10. Locational disadvantages: See CONGESTION 
no expansion capability 
structure problems 
image 


infrastructure — ie. 


other 


net lease rate - ie. 


land acquisition cost - ie. 


building acquisition cost - ie. 


building renovation cost - ie. 


44. Future Intentions: expand on site 
relocate in area 
relocate in community 


relocate outside community 


no change 
42. Redevelopment Potential: continued industrial use 
retail 
office 
residential 
mixed use 
depreciating site, little potential 


other - ie. 


OTHER COMMENTS: 


C.5 


oes 


Appendix D 


Typical Industrial Real Estate Projects 


Introduction 


Revitalization of older industrial districts incorpo- 
rates both public improvements and private invest- 
ment initiatives. It is suggested that the issue of 
viability be based on the ability to utilize, exoand 
and retrofit existing land and buildings and the 
financial feasibility of this activity. 


A number of typical improvements are suggested 
in the Appendix ranging from modest facade im- 
provements to more complex redevelopments. In 
each project, the design and financial implica- 
tions are illustrated. (Note: Costing is in 1985 CDNS) 


y) 


Modest Facade Improvements 


Project 1 - Modest Facade Improvements 


Several buildings in older districts are in need of 
some modest facade upgrading and property 
maintenance. In some cases these improvements 
would repair deficient components such as win- 
dows, brick work requiring repointing, pavement 
cracking and soon. In more severe cases, columns 
or components such as leaking roof systems re- 
quire replacement. 


The illustrated example Figure D1, is a two storey 
concrete block building that has received little 


Figure D1 Project 1 


Existing 


Preliminary Cost Estimate 


Site improvements 

Landscaping - hard and soft 

Exterior Cladding including insulation 
New Windows 


Corporate Sign 
Entrance Canopy 


$9,800 
3,200 
63,000 
18,000 
2,200 
8,100 


$104,300 


building maintenance for an extended period of 
time. The windows and areas of block immediately 
below the windows require repair and the facade 
requires some minimal treatment to improve its ap- 
pearance. 


The recommended solution is a vertical metal sid- 
ing and upgrading of the building entrance. A 
sign has been positioned on the chimney of the 
building. (Figure D2.) 


Project 2 - Building Expansion - User or 
Developer 


Several examples exist throughout older districts 
where property could be more intensively utilized. 
In some cases this expansion potential may be 
restricted by setbacks or parking standards. 
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Figure D2 Project1 Proposed 


Preliminary Cost Estimate 


Upgrading of industrial building 


Plant expansion 8,570m? ( 


18,220m? 


9,650m? (104,000 sf) @ $162/m? 


Building Expansion 


Alternative One 


In the illustration, (Figure D3.), a 9,650m?2 on a 2.87 
ha. site consumes only 33% of the site. To increase 
the use of the site an addition of 8,570m? is de- 
signed to be immediately adjacent the building. 
Adequate parking and loading areas are pro- 
vided in the expansion and existing building set- 
backs are respected. Site coverage rises 
dramatically to 63%. 
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1,563,000 
2,034,000 


$3,594,000 


92,000 sf) @ $237/m:? 


Alternative Two 


Alternatively, a developer could approach the ex- 
pansion opportunity with small industrial soace on 
the balance of the site. (See Figure D4) The config- 
uration of the building would change for individual 
access and egress. Adequate parking and load- 
ing would be provided. 
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FigureD3 Project2 Alternative One 


Building and Site Coverage 


Total building size 


Lot area 


Proposed coverage: 
Maximum coverage: 
Existing Coverage: 


7 CARS 


18,220m? 


63% 
60% 
33% 
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FigureD4 Project2 Alternative Two 


(196,000 sq, ft.) 


(7.1 acres) 


LZ 
Zs 


AO2e Tis 
2,0/ Na. 


Parking Requirements 


On the basis of 1 employee/70m? (750 sa. ft.) and a requirement to provide .5 spaces per 
employee. 


252 employees iy: 


2 


required: 126 
provided: 136 


Preliminary Cost Estimate 


460m? @ $270.00/m? $121,500 
2 470 . 126,900 
3 470 i 126,900 
4 470 ‘ 126,900 
5 470 : 126,900 
6 470 : 126,900 
7 1,720 ty 464,400 
8 430 . 116,100 
9 840 ss 226,800 


Total New Building 5,800m? Total $1,563,300 


10 2,310m? @ S162/m? 374,200 
14 7,340 ¢ 1,189,100 


Total Renovation 9,650m? 1° 563,300 
Total Area 45,450m2 Total $3,126,600 


Approx. cost of building shell, construction, up- (Design fees and project management costs 
grading of existing structures and site improve- would be extra.) 
ments. 


Building and Site Coverage 


Total building size 15,450m? (166,240 sq. ft.) 
Lot area 2.07 NCeen/ AkOCres) 


Existing Coverage: 33% 
Proposed Coverage: 53% 
Maximum Coverage: 60% 


Parking Requirements 


On the basis of 1 employee/70m? (750 sq. ft.) and a requirement to provide .5 SPACES per 
employee. 


New multi-tenancy portion 125 employees _ 
(1/500 sq. ft.) Ste oes 63 spaces 


Existing plant portion 138 employees 
(1/750 sq. ft.) Ne Pe 69 spaces 


required: 132 spaces 
provided: 153 spaces 
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Project 3 - Renovation of Vacant 2nd Floor 
Space 


Vacant industrial space in older districts is often 
found above the grade level on second or third 
floors. General industry preference has shifted 
away from multi-floor production and left these 
floors vacant. It is generally necessary to renovate 
the building for tenancy use. Such renovations 
would address major building systems such as the 
splitting of mechanical and electrical systems, 
providing better access to upper floors and gen- 
eral site improvement for loading, circulation and 
parking for more than one firm. 


The example project, Figure D5, subdivides the 
second floor space, currently not used by the 
owner into two smaller units with independent ac- 
cess and a shared loading area. The renovation 
would serve the needs of the owner, either for long 
term tenancy use or as internal expansion space 
as required. Renovation of Vacant 2nd Floor Space 


Preliminary Cost Estimate 


Upgrade of Unit 2 4,070nY @ $469/m? = 19.170,000 
2nd floor soace Unit 3 840m? @ $165/m? 138,600 
Delivery corridor 150m? @ $165/m? 2470 

Contingency = 5,000 

$344,900 


Site improvements 10,000 
Parking improvements 20,000 


$374,900 


Parking Requirements 


On the basis of 1 employee/70m? (750 sq.ft.) and a requirement to provide .5 spaces per employee. 


Upper floor 1,910m? 


ae = 27 employees 14 soaces 
m 


Main floor 2,484m? 
70m? 


= 36 employees 48 spaces 


required: 32 spaces 
provided: 61 spaces 
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Figure D5 Project3 Existing 


EXISTING 
SKYLIGHTS 


UNIT N&2 
ENTRY STAIR 


SHIPPING & RECEIVING 
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Project3 Proposed Second Fl. 
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Project 4 - Redevelopment of Underutilized 
or Vacant Lands 


Several opportunities exist for adding building in- 
ventory in the older district. These lands are often 
available from railways, underdeveloped prop- 
erty or surplus lands of large firms. 


The illustrated example consumes some 3.6 hect- 
ares from a total site of 10 hectares of a mature 
traditional industry. The surplus land opportunity 
could be identified by the firm anda developer 
brought in as an independent or ina joint venture. 
The firm itself could enter into development as a 
sole party but few have shown this interest to date. 


The marketing of such an opportunity would re- 
quire market research to identify the various de- 
mands in the district. Two alternatives have been 
suggested, 


Alternative One 


This alternative provides for a medium sized stand 
alone plant, an industrial multi-tenant building, 
two small service/commercial buildings, a reno- 
vated restaurant and 200 parking stalls for the ad- 
jacent large firm. (Figure D6). 
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Figure D6 Project4 Alternative One 


Preliminary Cost Estimate 


S$ 750,000 
1,120,000 
200,000 


Industrial Plant 3,330m? @ oon 
Multi-tenant Bidg. 4,140m? @ $270/m 


Service/Commercial 712m? @ $280/m? 
667m? @ $280/m? 490,000 


Restaurant (renovation) 570m? @ $160/m? 90,000 
9,419m? $2,350,000 
(101,350 sf) 


Parking Requirements 


Industrial Plant 4 space/93m? (41000 sf) 
Multi-tenancy Bldg. 1 soace/46.5m? (500 sf) 
Service/Commercial 1 scoace/46.5m? (500 sf) 
Restaurant 150 seats 

4 


36 spaces 


Large firm parking requirement 
391 spaces 


Building and Site Coverage 


Total building size: D449me #401, 350 sh} 
Lot area: 3.60ha. (8.9 acres) 


Proposed coverage: 26% 
Maximum coverage: 60% 
Existing Coverage: 1.6% 


and 200 parking stalls for the adjacent large firm. 
Alternative Two (Figure D7}. The rationale for developing office 

space on the site relates to this function previously 
This alternative provides for a medium sized stand being accommodated on the site. A return of the 
alone plant, an office building, two small service/ _ office component would be intended for the large 
commercial buildings, a renovated restaurant — firm and notas speculative office space. 


Preliminary Cost Estimate 


Industrial Plant 3,330m? @ $225/m? 
Office building 9,440m? @ $375/m? 
Service/Commercial 742m? @ $280/m? 


S 750,000 
3,525,000 
200,000 
667m? @ $280/m? 180,000 

Restaurant (renovation) 570m? @ $160/m? 90,000 


14,679m? $4,745,000 
(157,950 sf) 


Parking Requirements 


Industrial Plant 1 space/93m? (1000 sf) 
Office 1 space/60m? (650 sf) 
Service/Commercial 1 space/46.5m? (500 sf) 
Restaurant 150 seats 


4 


Large firm parking requirement 


459 spaces 
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Building and Site Coverage 
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Proposed coverage: 
Maximum coverage: 
Existing Coverage: 


Figure D7 Project4 Alternative Two 
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Appendix E 


Urban Design 


Introduction 


Urban design is a process that combines the un- 
derstanding of the historical development pat- 
terns and the built forms of the urban fabric and 
transforms this to a set of operative ideas within 
smaller areas. The purpose of urban design then, is 
to: 


create a contextual identity and positive im- 
age for the industrial community and in turn 
encourage through this qualitative improve- 
ment, other quality investments in the district; 


and to, 


provide a “vocabulary” on which future de- 
sign guidelines can be based. These design 
guidelines will in turn provide specific qualita- 
tive direction for future improvements to both 
public and private space. 


Evaluation 


A contextual evaluation of the area relative to the 
community will establish the relationship between 
built forms. How is the built form of the downtown 
area different from that of the older industrial 
area? Does the older industrial area have an ur- 
ban streetscape character or is it fragmented in 
nature? 


Such an evaluation could be carried out by pre- 
paring overlays on a number of subjects, includ- 


e block pattern 
e lotting pattern 
e rail network 

e built form 

e transportation 


Questions such as those posed in the following are 
useful to interpreting the design context for the 
area. 


Block Pattern: 

What is the historical rationale for the existing pat- 
tern? 

What are the block sizes relative fo one another? 


Do block sizes impact on the building form or trans- 
portation system? 


Lotting Pattern: 

Does the pattern vary within the community and 
the area? 

What is the impact on the built form? 

What is the potential for subdividing large parcels 
of land? 


Rail Network: 

How extensive is the network in the area? 

Does it tie into downtown or main rail corridor in the 
community? 

What is the level of use? 

Does rail movement impact traffic flow? 

Whatis the impact on the lotting pattern such that it 
creates irregular shaped lots? 


Built Form: 

What is massing of buildings? 

ls there uniformity of building types, shapes and 
forms? 

What are the site coverages? 

What is the potential for infill? 

What are the setback requirements in planning 
documents? 


Transportation: 

What is the logic of the internal and external road 
pattern? 

Is there a hierarchy of roads? 

What are the impacts of the other features on 
roads? 


This contextual evaluation should summarize the 
unique urban context of a specific industrial area 
and address the opportunities and constraints of 
the existing situation in the area. Design solutions in 
one area may be inappropriate for others based 
on the urban context. 


Design Guidelines 


To most effectively design and focus the image 
and identify improvements in an area requires ur- 
ban design guidelines. These guidelines should 
principally address lands within the public realm — 
that is lands perceived as public and semi-public 
spaces. This includes areas such as: 


e public road right-of-ways 


railways and spur lines 

sidewalks and parks 

unfenced front yards and parking areas 
sidewalks from the street to the building. 


Generally, the design guidelines should address 
such matters as signage, landscaping, lighting, 
street furniture and structures. The following check- 
list includes the elements likely of concern in an 
older industrial area. 


Design Guideline Checklist 
Signage: 
e general business signs 
street numbers/municipal address 
street signs - name 
— traffic signs 
- parking signs 
area identification 


Landscaping: 
e definition of edges by hard and soft land- 

scape materials 

tree planting 

shrub screenings 

feature items at business directory, or in pas- 

sive Open space. 


Street Furniture: 
¢ nodes of activity i.e. transit shelter 
litter containers 
benches 
newspaper stands 


bollards 
local business directory 


Structures: 


gates (entry to district or specific site) 
fencing 

retaining walls 

flag poles 


Urban design guidelines should be applied to 
both public and private improvements in the area. 
Public space improvements can incorporate 
many of the design tools already listed. Through 
site plan control the guidelines can be applied to 
critical elements on private lands as well. 


Eu 


Site Plan Control 


Developers are keenly aware of these elements in 
the developing and marketing of new industrial 
parks. Generally most parks have some elements 
of urban design incorporated into the develop- 
ment including, architectural control, minimum 
landscaping standards and building setbacks to 
enhance the image of the park. In a competitive 
industrial land market, new developments market 
these urban design elements as features. Such 
guidelines or controls in effect offer an investment 
security to firms who have a foreknowledge about 
their industrial neighbours. 


Within the older industrial areas, such foreknow- 
ledge is available simply by viewing the existing 
conditions. This however does not address the fu- 
ture intentions of adjacent business. Investment se- 
curity rests solely on the interpretation of existing 
Official plan policies and zoning by-laws. 


The gap between new industrial parks and the 
older industrial areas continues to widen in the 
context of identity and image. Image oriented im- 
provements are a solid but secondary priority for 
an overall municipal improvement. 
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New Tree Plantings 

Water Improvements 

Sanitary Improvements 

Active Recreation Use 

Area Identification Sign 
Buffer/Edge Treatments 

Access Control Improvements 
Sidewalk Installation Improvements 


Major/Minor Intersection Improvements 
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Figure 15 
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